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HELIAS. 
BY OWEN MEREDITH. 


legend of that Helias, as given by our popular traditions :—In the 
Beatrix, the only daughter of the Dake of Cleves. Her father 
was Lady of Cleves, and aot other territories. One day 
jaine was seated in the castle of Nimvegen ; it was a fine day, 
clear, and she looked upon the Rhine. There she saw a strange 
te swan descended the river, and he had about his neck a golden 
chain was attached a little vessel which the swan drew after 
vessel was a young man, who held in his handa giaive ;a 
was slung at his side, and on his Sager was a precious ring. This 
young man stept ashore, and had much talk with the demosel. He told her 
toot be would protect her domains and chase away all her enemies. The youn 
a so well, that, having made herself to be loved by him, she too 
him for her husband. But he said to her : ‘ Ask me never about my race nor my 
origin; for the day on which you should ask me about these things, I shall be 
separated from you, and you will never see me more.’ And he also said to her 
that his name was Helias. He was of tail statare, and giant frame. They after- 
wards had many children. But one night, after many years were over, when 
Helias was ia bed by the side of his wife, the Princess said to him, forget- 
his injunctions, ‘ Lord, will you not tell ag children whence you are?’ At 
words Helias left the lady, y= into his swan-ship, and was never more 
The wife took it to heart, and died of remorse the same year. He seems, 
to have left to his three children his three treasures—the glaive, the 
and the ring. His descendants still exist ; and in the castle of Cleves 
rises a tall tower, on the top of which there turns a swan. They call it 
'S ne the Swan, in memory of this event.” —H. Heine : De Allemagne : 
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The swallow goes and comes ; the nightingale 
Retarns when Spring the dewy whitethorn decks 
With starry crowrs : the woods pat off and on 
Their green life, lightly : and May-flowers soothe up 
March-scars upon the winter-wounded bills. 


What recks great Nature of the ravage wrought 
By sea-breach, landslip, or the icy north 
Splitting ber chapt and blemisht pine-tree barks, 
Or thunder cleaving oaks? So lightly she, 
From her immense resources, may amend 

A firet mistake, retrieve a failure, staunch 

Those surface wounds that cannot ever reach 

To her deep heart, and laugh at seeming loss! 


Bat I? whose single stem is enapt in twain! 
Whose whole life ieans against a breaking 
What comfort with the renovated year 

May creep across these solitary days 

From which I wither slowly to the grave? 


Ah cruel ! wherefore didst thou seek me forth, 
A careless child, mid water-lily-leaves 
Crusht io their white sleep by thy careless prow? 


And wherefore didst thou come among my days, 
My quiet days, which were as white, and slept 
As soft as sleeping wat r-lily-leaver, 

To trouble these as thou didat trouble those ? 


I would thou hadst as lightly left me then, 

Who couldst, too late, a0 lightly leave me now! 

I would that I had never heard thy voice, 

listened to it! 1 would 
upon 
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Which, following thee, flows trom me day by day. 


Why didet thou to a woman—one that loved— 
Impose conditions hateful to a heart 
That loves, and bateful to a woman’s moet ? 


Why dost thou frown upon a eingle fault 

For ever? Why avenge with such strong scorn 
An hour of in a life of love? 

Of weakness which is common to our sex ; 

So common, that it scarce should ruffle thine ; 
So common, that the world but half condemns. 


Lived not our love thro’ ail those happy years, 
Whose cancell’d sweetnees will retura no more, 
In faith unintercepted by a doubt? 


Aad keep it, as a girl her amulet, 
Holding it sacred, knowing not 
The meaning of it, nor from whence it comes? 


Bat when my cbildren,—which were mine and thine,— 
Sm led in my face, what time they learn’d to lisp 
That little helpless language that first cli 

About familiar names which comfort life 

And make it trusted, being yet untried, 

I asked thee . . . “Shall thy chiidren never learn 
To name the kindred of their y sire, 

Nor know the mystic stem that ers in these 
Last innocent buds?” And from that hour I saw, 
And shall see till the grave hath sbat it out, 
Nothing before me bat the stern rebuke, 

And sorrowing scorn, in thy receding eyes. 


Black-eyed, black- ye 
minigames: 


With sumptaous wings, 

Poieed to « perfect pinnacle of li 
Like sloping flames of white fire lightly blown 
Backward above the tender curving neck, 
Moffied ia milky flakes ; and, all its soft 

folded sleeps of snowy whitenesses 
Reposed in one unroffied self-caress, 
The radiant creature o’er the blue beneath 
Slumbrously moved, as o’er the blue above 
Some rare cherubic cloadlet moves in May. 


Then thro’ the lolling iilies eoftly pusht 

The little boat, with all his dipping silks 

And blazing fringes in the ripple bathed, 
Above the len sande, acd at the stern 
Those starry brows, my blessing and my bale ! 


ing, up all the airy terraces 

green walls of the galleried vineyards, moved 
A yaya mounting masig ; till the grape 
a the wy be ag — pees in his t, 

ev e le of thin 
Danced om the ruin’d tower and rasp emg 
Against the far green light and amber flame 
That moved not in the wide and windless west. 


Fled is that music, and that glory gone! 
Down the grey Cliffs the ing wave d d 
The skies are sullen. And I see thee not. 





I see thee not! or but in fancy fixt 
For evermore a moody move lees ghost 
That looks upon me with unloviag eyes. 


Ah me! if days made desolate by deep 

Enduring sorrow, if repentant tears 

Unoumber’d, and a vast regret, may mend 

The momentary madoess of a wish 

Unawisely utter’d,—not for my sole sake, 

Bat for the sake of these poor helpless mouths, 

That cling about @ breast thy pillow once ;— 

if these, and more than these, and more than all 

That ever woman euffer’d, may attaia 

Forgiveness, come thou back, unkind but dear! 
to these widow’d arms! . . . relent, return, 

And close mine eyes upon a happy death ! 


Death ! for I feel the grave about me grow. 

And all my cilent days are but as stairs 

That lead me down to darkness. Hope withdraws 
Her sanction from existence. What avails 

From these grey walls to watch in wintry skies 
The rolling of irrevocable cloads, 

And treight with sighs the deeultory wind ? 


Thou comest no more. I know my life forlorn, 

And know grief’s utmost vain. comest no more. 
And couldst thou come, ah dear, thy coming now 
—_ only soothe to some more blessed close 

A not even thy pardon might prolon; 

Making less sad, but ng less swifi, tbe eat. 


And yet, and yet . . . ah come thou back, beloved! 
Come back! . . . ee 
of 


Bat all in me, once thine no longer mine, 

And all that’s thine, once mine when thou wert mine, 
And all on earth that, without thee, is not; 

scents that hung about the careless hours, 
colour of the common things 
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Sleep, sleep my little ones! The wind is wild, 
The world is cold. Sleep, little rosy mouths ! 
Your father is a epirit far away : 

Your mother will to-morrow be a 

Sleep, sleep my little ones, a happy ! 


And, if dream, poor silly things, dream on ! 
Tor’ was wubel 0 of mp Weenme CONG. 
Bat, if you wake, and if you find me not, 
Perchance he will return, and pity you. 

Sleep, sleep my little ones, a happy sleep! 


Sleep, little rosy mouths! while, leaf by 
The o’erblown blossom falls before the flaw, 
And sirews its life about a thoray stem, 

The little buds lie safe, and dream of spring. 
Sleep, eleep my little ones, a happy sleep! 


Call me, O friends, the craftsman and the bard! 
Build me a tomb beneath the crag : 
Lay me within it: carve my name withoat: 

O craftsman, carve the ecroll : O bard, 
Let all men there the history read 
Of Beatrix, the Lady of Nimvegen. 


O three white maidens, keepers of the Tower! 
O three white maidens, wardens of the watch ! 


With our great order of the silver swan, 
I charge you that ye fail not from your @rust! 


Guard well the three great gifts be left behind ; 
The golden glaive ; the burnisht bugle-horn ; 
The mighty diamond of the mystic ring ; 
Three holy heirlooms in the line of Cleves! 
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laces a better effect than the right ; and, with Dr. Pepuech, “readily 
—s to any conclusion that eoudtenlies a musical question in myste- 

and artificial difficulty ;” while others there are to whom the sub- 
limity of Homer or the dignity of Sophocles would appear to be less 
attractive than some dialectical peculiarity in their diction ; who care 
more for orthography than for thought and feeling, and wrangle over an 
illegible contraction in a musty old copy with a vehemence which to the 
— — very amusing. 

e do not deny that these, and such as these, are all legitimate objects 
of pursuit. We would not insinuate the slightest disparsgement to 
species of research whose object is ccnsisteat with our duty to God and 
our neighbour. So far from it, we are perfectly of Herbert 
nion, that “there is no knowledge but, in a skilful hand, serves either 
wey as it is, or else to illustrate rome other knowledge.” We re- 
-- eet the x... Lenay potas of nature and art there is a mind 
for eve » room for every mind ; and we hav 
bes boos 00 ordered in wom by wae of mi 
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perfect wisdom by the great Creator of 
matter, Still, there is room for choice also; all subjects are ect aliney 
some will ever be the delight of a small minority; others embrace a 
justified 


broader range of sympathies: and at the head of all we shall be 
in placing astronomy. Men of most various tastes and feeli is 


i 





pects ha to this glorious science : 
astronomical lecturer is pretty sure of a fall and attentive audience ; and 
astronomical publications are continually swelling tne torrent that flows 
from the modern press. It is worthy of remark, too, that this direction 
of the public taste seems to be progressive. The demand for telescopes 
has wonderfully increased of late years; and the instruments which are 
called for, if not of t magnitade, are by no means contemptible 
their performance. Whatever may be the cause of this,—whether the 
diffusion of liberal education among the middle classes, or the diminished 
cost of optical means—for in our own recollection the purchase of a good 
achromatic was a serious undertaking, and not unlikely to lead to “ 
cond thoughte”’—the fact is evident, and we regard it with great plea- 
eure. Nothing can be more calculated to expand the mind and elevate 
the thoughts; nothing provides a more interesting source of study for 
“retired leisure,” or relaxation for the spare hours of a busy life. In 


§ 
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with the popularity of this sublime science—thie upersemnos episteme a8 
Synesius happily called it, with mach less reason for his expressive epi- 
thet than has been apparent to succeeding 

Fortunately, too, for astronomy, the aspect of the heavens has of late 
Ine colebeated comet whieh drew, an io suid; rom, the apreee Obecloe 

e comet wi WwW, as Charles 

V. the exclamation— . 
His ergo indiciis me mea fata vocant, 


though hitherto frastrated, has kept the subject alive; and the di 
intment has probably been more than compensated by the beau 
* Donati,” eo universally admired in its splendour, so Liver et bap goa 
in its de : and the expedition to Spain on the occasion of the late 
solar eclipse has also been a theme of public observation, the 
effect of the distant report was trifling, compared with what have 
been the result had that eclipse been total in our own country. Ali who 
have eyes to see and feelings to be affected, have coneurred as to the 
astonishing impression of a total eclipse of the sun: an impression not 
diminished by our perfect acquaintance with its cause, nor weakened by 
the unerring anticipation of the moment, Together with the mystery, 
sclence bas at length removed the oguecsensen of evil conseq 
but it bas by no means dissipated the strange and peculiar awe w 
attends this “ darkening of the earth in the clear day:” the peasant and 
the philosopher alike own the solemnity of the scene; and the 
ing shout of nearly twenty thousand spectators at Perpignan in 1842, at 
the extinction and retura of the solar beam, attested “gayi 
universal feeling of mankind. Stukeley, on io 1715, 
and Airy, at Turin, in 1842, have given us fine descri of the scene ; 
and Mr. Perowne, on the recent occasion in Spain, has well expressed its 
“ The wind came to us cold and chilly, as from some sepulchral vault. 
or four minutes only belore 
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or the habits of Peninsular life. It is matter of ic congratala- 
Fe ee ten te tc oma ak tele 
sult has justified the liberal encouragement received from the 
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The precedence which astronomy has among her laws, her resources spirit, her homes, and above all, her 
Whose light makes fair things z yet refrains has been very general ato ber without besitatios. No tract, | altara, yet no sach preference can be extended to her skies ; no amount 
To that bleeeéd veil indeed, of the domain of intellect is so dull and ‘as to | of ational feeling can uphold the character of our vapour-loaded, tur- 
The comprehensive plcty of night be without ils admirers. Among tbe almost infinite diversities of taste | bulent, aad uncertain atmosphere. 
O'er this imperfect planet pitying flings. and capacity in the great family of mankind, there is room for every | And yet it is in Eogland—in rainy, cloudy, misty, damp, boisterous, 
Dear love, bend o’er my night thy lovely eyes! pursuit, and some that to common sufficiently bar- | mbre England—that the science of is of late receiving = 
Fon of interest bave fount senlous votaries, © many minds the study eens eee Ue ot el aay e cee ee 
© might I dream, tho’ but a dream it were, of abstract arithmetic would offer no great attraction, yet Legendre has | genetal interest. We are not speaking of theore , long 
That time, reverting, brought that hour again, observed that it almost always becomes a species of with those sewly eatveied Gece extent by the French analysts, and subse- 
I for the Seat et Sin teaty baloney, who give themselves to it at all ; and sach must have been the case with | que ealtivated ia Germany and America with the most honourable 
I, for the first time saw the wild white swan, Baron Maseres, of whom it is eaid that “ his leading idea seems to have of ardour and success ; but of that very delightful and far more 
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accessible branch of the study known in observatory as mere 
“ star-gazing,”’ which, after all, is able to grasp so much of the sublimity, so 
much of the beauty of the pursuit, and which alone is conveniently with- 
in the reach of those whose priveipal aim in life is of another nature. It 
is on this more familiar department of the ecience that we now propose 
to offer a few remarks, leaving wholly oa one side, or rather above us, the 
Giecussion of those wonderful trains of thought and reasoning and com- 
patation, by which astronomy takes its high standiog among mathema- 
tical investigations, but in which general readers would find little that 
would be intelligible, and still lese that would be attractive. 

Much indeed might be said of the extraordinary increase of accuracy 
in those micrometrical measurements which are the means at once of 
testing the correctness, and urging on the progress, of theory ; and of 
the marvellous ingenuity, delicacy, and refinement of the minute con- 
trivances which are now employed for this parpose, and which lead mo- 
dern observers to talk familiarly of hundredth and even thousandth parts of 
seconds, Something, too, might be added on the danger, it is to be 
hoped more apparent than actual, of a kind of pedantry or ostentation in 
these extreme subtleties, as well as on the curious sources of error which 
occasionally mortify the observer, and detract from the value of the 
compater’s labour. 

The whole business of telescope-making in its present advanced state 
would also furnish materials for an extended essay, which, including i's 
connected ramifications aad anecdotes, would, we believe, prove more 
curious and interesting than might be commonly imagined. But, fond 
as we are of the workshop, and well pleased from old associations with 
the mere look of putty and colcothar, and the emell of pitch and agua 
mirabilis, we sball not take our readers among those mysteries so seldom 
penetrated by the uninitiated eye ; but introduce them, in the proseeu- 
tion of our subject, to the results of the optician’s practical ekill, and 
ensconce them in the private observatory of some kind-hearted and pub- 
lic-spirited astronomer, who does not mind being bored by the curiosity 
of strangers; or, if they are not afraid of “ night-air,” which the acknow- 
} longevity of observers would alone prove to have beea most an- 

y calumoiated, we will introduce them to our garden—for we do not 
i of an observatory—aud get our own “ great gun” ia position for 
their amusement ; not indeed one of the largest, but of no small bril- 
liancy and power ; and in order that they may judge for themsglves 
whether we have unduly magnified our favourite science, they shall see 
what Alvan Clark can show them. 4 

And who, some of our readers may ask, is Alvan Clark? He is a 
man of whom we do not know much, but what we do know is a little 
out of the common way. Educated as a portrait-painter, and capable of 
painting a clever likeness from a photograph of @ person whom he bas 
never seep, he took to optical work, and so distinguished himself in a 

it requiring the combination of peculiar delicacy of manipulation 
with ingenuity, and tact, and jadgment, that his object-glasses have ri- 
valled of the celebrated “ Optical Lostitute’”’ at Munich, which has 
long, under the names of Frauenbofer and his successor Merz, enjoyed 
almost a monopoly of European reputation, Not cootent with these 
* * * arts that wait on wealth’s increase, 
Or bask and wanton in the beam of peace, 
he bas united to them the perfection of American rifie-making, and rifle- 
practice too, without discontinuing his optical labours, and without 
ceasing to produce object-glasses, of which it may be said, with no dis- 
agement to the achievements of Dallmeyer (late Ross), Cooke, Merz, 
Biein il, Fitz, or Sécrétan, that those who possess them may feel per- 

y satieded with their acquisition. 

The sun is yet above the horizon. Shall we ship our screen-glasses— 
not the odious old red, with all its heat and glare, but the beautiful 
cool blue-grey—and commeoce our study with those fearfal-looking 

ifs which deface his splendour? We had better not. Too near the 

orizon no celestial body isa gocd telescopic object. The greatly in- 
creased extent and density of atmo-phere which the rays bave then to 
traverse, though found but little prejudicial by Laseell when he wielded 
his superb twenty-four-inch mirror in the pure Maltese heavens, in our 
northern climes is an entire bar to accuracy of observation, or indeed 
comfort ; for no one would wish to see the smooth circular limb of the 
gun all boiling and fluttering with undulationsinnumerable. Dawes and 
Secchi can teli us of its woaders ; of the amazing extent through which 
those yawning cavities open or draw together in the space of a few days 
ueotly ming visible to the naked eye (notwithstanding the 
ar blander of the Caar’s observer, W. Struve, in asserting the con- 
wary), if people would but look for them ; changing in form and vary- 
ing in aspect literally from hour to hour, and giving the impression of a 
surface in a state of continual fermentation and disturbance. 

They would tell —— Ln yoo Bs Pp ning oe saa, 

often in pierced, as it were, with spots of a more intense ab- 

eae as well as encompassed with umbrex, or penumbra, clouds 
fainter shade ; and how, in rare instances, symptoms of spiral ar- 
indicate—as the 


whirlwinds, in a 

We shall 

twased bo tn vanect 

thus establishing the fact intima- 


, and proving the unknown materia 
of the sun does not instantly or readily re- 
am. These are surprising disclosures ; but we 
isbed to hear of that tem 'y outburst of 
t which two separate observers, Carrington and Hodgson, using two 
t modes of observation, witaessed in front of the sun’s dise on 
lst, 1859; giving to the inhabitants of the earth the first 
recorded intimation, since the conversion of Saul of Tarsus, of a light 
fat more vivid than even the colar blaze. Was it a huge meteor—could 
it have been a comet—that then fell into an atmosphere of oxygen, and 
t or, more probably, according to Newton’s suggestion, re- 
the material of our central fire? 
Bat it is time for us to proceed to other objects, in the hope, whether 
or not, that our knowledge of these marvellous phenomena 

has not yet reached its bound. We may pass by, with little notice, the 
v ematical discovery said to be made by M. Lescarbault, and 
walt or more evidence before we recognise the existence of a celestial 
“Vulcan.” (How much, by the way, it is to be regretted, even if it 
possesses some coavenience, and has been thought inevitable by bigh 
authority, that the memorial of a debasing and corrupting mythology 
should not have perished with it; at any rate, that it should have beea 
thas amidst the sublimity and glory of the heavens!) We 
need not now stay to discuss the unknown nature of those opaque bodies 
which unquestionably have, from time to time, traversed the face of the 
sun: the evidence, though abundantly sufficient, throws very little light 
upon their constitution. Nor indeed need we wait long in attendance 
u the planet Mercury; for though he possesees probably his full 
share of wonders, nobody bas ever known anything about him in com- 
parison except Schroter, aod bis assistant, Harding: the mountainous 
and dark atmospheric bands (or more probably openings in 

is atmosphere) of which they tell us, remain uaverified: still it is but 
fair to express the opinion, that this may be only, or chiefly, for want of 
in the verification. It has been the fashion, both in Germany and 

gland, to overlook the unquestionable merit of Schroter, and, to a 
considerable extent, to ignore his discoveries: we notice with pleasure 
that more justice has of late been done to him by no light authority— 
the leader of Transatlantic observers, Bond ; and though mistakes may 
be here and there fastened upon him, his painstaking industry and self- 
evident truthfulness should not pass without due acknowledgement on 
the part of his successors ; some of whom, we fully believe, would have 
found the advantage of paying more attention to his announcements. 
His twenty-sevea (twenty glisb) feet reflector, with an eighteen- 
inch mirror, the work of Professor Schrader, seems to have been superi- 
or to any instrument of its day—those of his contemporary, Sir W. Her- 
echel, alone excepted ; and his observatory of Lilienthal (aot far from 
Hambarg) continued tor many at the head of all similar estab- 
lishments on the Continent, till it was dismantled, as he pathetically 
lamente, and his own income greatly curtailed, by the barbarian irrup- 
tion of the French troops into Hanover, an event which he survived, 
partly in enfeebled health, only a few years, dying in 1816. Which of 
our ceeervens will take up the planet Mercury where be bas left it, and 
make known to us what may probably be known without any great diffi- 
culty as to its ph: constitution ? 

At present we will proceed to interrogate the next in order, 

Yonder Venus in her glittering sphere. 

Can there be a lovelier object in the purple sky of evening, or a more 
brilliant instance of reflected light? We have repeatedly noticed the 
shadow cast by the vivid little crescent, whose actual form, we are told 
ty eee = mated te tho dey. ft Gide te Oh pando, 

tion, be distio, in the sky ile by n e; 
oe can wall recollect how we used to astonish oar fellow ander: 
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uates at Oxford, many a long ago, by pointing out to them the 
ny speck of purest white which marked bor position in the light of 
broad day ; nor is it long since we saw a lady pounce upon it under si- 
| milar circumstances, with great facility. Nevertheless, Venus is not the 
| most favourable of telescopic objects ; with her, the achromatic is uatrae 
| to ite appellation, and the coloured fringe that spreads around her brings 
out in full strength the “secondary spectrum” which results from the 
imperfect balance of ite opposite errors, For the achromatic object- 
glass is composed, as some of our readers may possibly not be aware, of 
two lenses of differeot kinds of glass and opposite curvatures, which in 
theory are supposed to neutralize each otber’s prismatic action (every 
| leas partaking of the form and properties of a prism), but which in prac- 
| tice accomplish this parpose only to acertaia extent, leaving a residuum 
of coloured light ; and no object is fouad more disagreeably competent 
| to exhibit that residuam than this glorious planet. Nor will the pure 
and colourless image of the reflector, free as it is from any sach defect, 
give us mach more information ; few are the cases where brilliaocy is 
disadvantageous, but it is so bere; we find old Herschel complaining 
that with Venus the light of bis forty-feet reflector was an inconvenience ; 
aod a very much smaller aperture will coliect enough to dazzle and per- 
plex the eye. An easy remedy, however, is open to us in daylight ob- 
servations, such as we may now be supposed to have before us. There, 
ladies and gentlemen, is a aay 6 object—a half moon, of exquisite deli- 
eacy and pearly hue, differing, however, from our eatellite in the much 
faiuter aspect of the inner part of the semi-disc, towards the rectilinear 
edge. Aud that baif-illaminated planet, as you now eee it in the tele- 
scope, appears to you four times as large as the moon to the naked eye. 
Impossible, Mr. Astronomer ! you tell us some strange things that we are 
willing to believe; but this is really going rather beyond the mark. 
Just so, We did not imagine you were likely to believe it at first. Few 
people, till they are tomed to telescopic vision, have any idea of 
the size which objects appear. They always look two small for the sap- 
posed power. Yet our statement is not assertion, but demonstration. 
We are using an eye-piece magnifying three hundred times; Venus is 
now about twenty-four seconds in diameter ; the Moon is nearly thirty 
minutes ; by a little easy arithmetic you may fully sutisty yourselves of 
the fact. But how are we to koow that your eyepiece does magnify 
three hundred times? That, indeed, you must take upon trust; it re- 
quires a little mathematical knowledge to understand the demonstra- 
tion, but the demonstration itself is as unquestionable as that five times 
sixty are three hundred. But, if the moon were now in a suitable posi- 
tion, we would give you a very easy proof indeed—a strictiy ocular de 
monstration ; for you should look at the same time with one eye at 
Venus in the telescope, and with the other eye at the moon out of the 
teleecope—no difficult matter when they are near together ; and then, if 
you do sot find that the planet’s image would cover the moon four times 
over, we have nothing to say. But why it is that these telescopic images 
cpocer so much too small is rather a puzzle. The explanation proba- 
bly lies in the opposite circumstances of vision ; in one case, a free open 
sky ; in the other, a narrow limited fleld; natural seeing against artificial 
peeping ; the perfect sharpness of the real object against the comparative 
definition of the optical image—some or all of these may belp the diffi- 
culty—but if they do not we must refer you to Herschel or ell, or 
some one who can explain it better ; bat the fact is certain. 
Now look again at that beautifal planet ; you think you can make out 
spots and mottlings and wavering nacertain shades, and perhaps you do ; 
and you may look on twenty evenings and have the same impression, and 
yet never be able to fix on any certain ferm or outline ; and you would 
bave many of the first astronomers to bear you company; such is the 
testimony of the present Herschel in his admirable Outlines of Astronomy ; 
“ the intense lustre of its illuminated part dazzles the sight, and exag- 
gerates every imperfection of the telescope ; yet we see clearly that iis 
surface is not mottled over with permanent epots like the moon ; we no- 
tice in it neither tains nor shad t a uniform brightness, in 
which sometimes we mey indeed fancy, or perhaps more than fancy, 
brighter or obscurer portions, but can seldom or never rest fully satisfied 
of the fact.” But old Bianchini the Roman ecclesiastic, who seems, by 
the way, to have been a very respectable estimable kind of man, was 
more fortunate in 1726. The tele:copic apparatus of that day was alarm- 
ing in its cumbrousness, and one of its arrang U us some 
what of the mai t of a ecb entangled in a gigantic pair of lazy- 
tongs; yet be thought so highly of it as to have it engraved for the 
benefit of posterity—and in some respects it deserved it, not only for its 
ingenuity, but as a specimen of the age, and of the brave “ uits of 
knowledge under difficulties.” It was however, by the simpler contri- 
vance of Huygens, who tied the object and eye-giaeses together with a 
long line, that Bianchioi was enabled to detect aod map out a eeries of 
continents and oceans, as he thought them, of which Cassini had previ- 
ously made out some traces, bat which—at least in their connection and 
completenees—have every subsequent observer, till De Vico and 
other astronomers of the Jesuit fraternity rediscovered them in 1839 with 
Cauchoix, the ty of — _ cosiety, bar- 


























they made it cometimes 
bear a power (a reputed power often a very different 
matter) of 1128 even upon Venous; and the consent of several observers 
seems to confirm in full the accuracy of Biancbini’s drawin, They 
claim no less than 11,800 micrometrical measures, end certainly appear 
to have taken a great deal of pains. If Schroter, balf a ceatury earlier, 
had, like most other people, made out little of these shadows, he esta. 
blished a mountaioous and irregular “ terminator,” or boundary line of 
light and darkness, an atmosphere denser than our own, anda day and 
ht of similar length to what we koow. Sir W. Herschel, less success- 
, attacked him with ao ity which (pace ‘anti viri) seems to’ beiray 
a slight tinge of personal feeling ; Schroter replied ia the Phi/osophical 
Transactions for 1795, with much courtesy and firmness. We examined 
this controversy pretty carefully some years ago, and the result was en- 
tirely in favour of the astronomer of Lilienthal. Some of his discoveries, 
especially the differing Ce of the horns of the creacent, and their rapid 
variation in thickness sharpness, have since been verified by Madier. 
May we not look to Dawes, armed with Alvan Clark’s 8}-inch beautiful 
object-glass and clock-work movement, for the rest—and more! But we 
fear that no one will give us any very good explenation—for Arago’s 
‘* negative visibility” cannot be called an explanation—of the curious 
but undoubted fact, that the unilluminated part of this planet is some- 
times visible, and has been seen even in broad daylight. We can readi- 
ly account for this appearance, this “ ash-light,” on the moon, which bas 
the earth’s broad face shining upon it; but that light must be quite in- 
considerable at the distance of Venus ; and there is nothing else to shine 
upon ber. She may, perhaps, be phosphorescent—a quality 
but in a faint degree by terrestrial materials, though more generally so 
than might be sup , as Mr. Wilson long ago proved by bis experi- 
ments in a thoroughly darkened chamber,—bat there this quality mast 
be supposed to be developed in a much fuller degree. Bat what of the 
satellite of, Venus? That isa very curious story, pretty nearly as mys- 
terious in its way as the tale of Casper Hauser, and it deserves bringing 
into notice ; but we bave no room for it now— 


fugit irreparabile tempus 
Singula dam capti circumvectamur amore 


We must retarn homewards. How happy should we deem ourselves 
if, in so doing, we could only get one fair view of the back of the moon, 
and left Hansea’s ingenious conjecture, built on a deep refinement of ma- 
thematical theory, that, ip consequence of « slight but appreciable dif- 
ference between its ce! of figare and its centre of gravity, somewhat 
displaced by the neighbourhood of the earth, its other side may be desti- 
tute of neither water nor air, and not incapable of sustaining inbabitants 
like ourselves. But this we shall never be permitted to know, at least 





traly is enough to excite a lifelong wonder. No need neither, in order to 
preciate 


ap it, of the colossal 15-inch object-glasses of Merz at Poulkova 
uader the autocrat eagle, or at Havard University under “ the stars and 
stripes,” or of Lassell’s exquisite 2-feet specola, so wonderfully finished, 
with a previous certainty of success, by means of a polisher of nothi 


cosunaems iy seapenions giutiee of ridges and peaks 
stand in proud rivalry among the A or Pyrenees, nay, 
sometimes ee the loftiest Alpine summits. In point of dimensions, 
nothing on is to be named with these wonderiu! cavities, 
their analogy with some of our own volcanic districts bas been re; 
pointed out, and of late beautifully exhibited by Professor Piazzi 
lication on the Peak of Teyde, more commonly 
, again, of the lunar elevations, though 
eruptive or-extrusive agency, are equally astoula 
ing,in their rectilinear extent. It is a glorious thing to wander in the 
mountain solitades of our own planet ; neverthelees he who has stood in 
the pine-forest at the edge of the Plateau des Bioux Artiguee and looked 
up to the cloven crest of the mighty Pic du Midi d’Ossau, or has tra- 
versed the Great Scheidegg and the Wengern Alp beneath the shadow of 
the almost vertical steeps of the Wetterhorn and the Eiger, can form bat 
a’very feeble idea, either as to height or extent, of the precipices of the 
Lunar Apennines. Nor is the cleft of Lauterbruonen, wonderful as is its 
aspect, especially in the descent from the Wengern Alp, more than a 
miviature of that wedge-shaped valley of the Lunar Alps, which was first 
figured by Bianchini, aod which every observer of our satellite has 
or ought to have seen—a very diferent thing by the way—the old apo- 
logue “ eyes and no eyes” being not limited in its application to the 
days of youth. In fact, with a few resembling featares, the general ar- 
raogement of the lunar surface is much contrasted with that of the earth, 
Though our steppes and prairies are well represented by the broad 
plains, we have bat little that corresponds either in character or extent 
with the wonderful circular configuration into which vo large a portion 
of the moon is thrown ; aod the cracks or furrows which intersect such 
extensive regioous are still more dissimilar to anything except the artifi 
cial features of our globe : on the other uand, all the beautiful variety 
introduced by water in its different forms and positions seems there to be 
wholly unknown. What a pity it was that the keea eye of Gruithuisen 
was so ill-matched with a wild imagination! More of his lunar disco- 
veries were verified by other observers even at the time than might have 
been supposed from the sabsequeat evanescence of his fame ; aud more, 
we suspect, may still be recovered by those who will take the necessary 


pains. 

His predecessor Schriiter, less lynx-eyed, was far more trustworthy ; 
and bis pains-taking and honest labours, exhibited in two thick quarto 
volumes balf made up of very ill-engraved designs, may still be con- 
sulted, we are of opinion, with more advantage than has been admitted 
by the highest lunar authorities, Beer and Midler. Nevertheless, though 
their work may be a little biassed by the desire of originality, it isa 
wonderiul instance, together with the spleadid 3 fect map of which it is 








the counterpart, of diligence, perseverance, and accuracy. Lohrmann’s 
plates, published somewhat earlier, seem patterns of unsightly fidelity 
in a conventional style. His undertaking, unfortunately left incomplete 
from his failing vision, bas, it is said, been —s comple by 
Schmidt, the well known observer of the solar spots. But though very 
much has been accomplished, a separate and detailed examination of in- 
sulated regions recorded in large and often-repeated drawings—a “ Se- 
lenotopograpby”’ in short, as laborious as that of Schriter, but far more 
delicate »nd mioate—-is required before we can be said to know 
thoroughly the surface of the moon or can be ia a position to drawn se- 
cure conclusions. The “Moon Committee” of the British Association 
are understood to have something of this kiod in hand; and Nasmyth, 
the inventor of the celebrated steam-hammer, is said to be meditating 
great things with a reflector which collects as mach light as the eye is 
well able to endure. Whoever undertakes any portion of this task ought 
self-evidently to be possessed of a certain amount of artistic talent, such 
as has been displayed, for instance, in the drawings of the “ Mare Cri- 
siam’’ by the Astronomer Royal for Scotland, Piazzi Smyth, published 
in the Edinburgh Transactions, or the designs will never prove very satis- 
factory. la the exceedingly curious department of Lunar Photography, 
Warren De Ja Rae stands altogether pre-eminent, and some of his in- 
ferences begin to be very fascinating. His hints as to the possibility of 
vegetation, and an atmosphere eavelopiog merely the lower regions of 
the moon, are original reproductions, if we may be allowed the expres 
sion of Schriiter’s ideas derived through an entirely different channel,. 
and deduced from actioic instead of optical eppearances. Oar own im- 
pression is—and it is not one deduced from investigations ot yesterday 
—that though the luminous eruptions of Sir W. Herschel, Captain Kater, 
and others, were mere illusions arising from reflected earth-light (about 
the varying inteosity of which, however, some mystery hangs), another 
generation will admit the continuance of the same explosive action which 
bas so extensively modified the lunar ; 
diminished manifestation, as com 
epochs, corresponding significantly with a similar decrease of volcan’ 
activity on the earth. We bave already referred to the researches of 
Piazzi Smyth at Teueriffe, so interesting in this point of view, and we 
must do so again, for that worthy son of a worthy father has produced 
one of the pleasantest books of modern days, as well as one of great 
seientific ene } nor x Mrs. he mde ehare = = adveatar- 
ous an enterprise be passed without expression jae hoaour. 
Ta fact, the gentler sex bave taken their part, if not extensively, yet un- 
commoaly well, in astronomical labour. Ino early days “honest (brav) 
Kireb,” as Olbers calls him, had his Maria Margareta to help him. The 
fame of Caroline Herschel deserves to be co-extensive with that of her 
illustrious brother ; 

Gloria, sideribus 

Et tantum ceelo ; 
and the aid that poor, weery, and worn-out Fallows received from his 
wite at the Cape of Good Hope ought never to be forgotten. But to re- 
turn to Piazzi Smyth. While cordially advising the sal of his 
“ Teneriffe,” let us hope that the spirited author may yet have other op- 
portanities of recording the results of his “astronomer’s experiment” 
above the clouds, and of again and again affording similar pleasure and 
interest to bis readers. 

i 


ROBINSON CRUSOE’S ISLAND. 

For more than a handred years, an unquestioned connexion has been 

intained in popal pinion b Robi Crusoe and the island 
of Juan Fernandez ; so that in echool geographies and books of voyager, 
wherever it becomes necessary to mention the island, an allusion to the 
hero of De Foe’s romance is sure to follow. Yet, the slightest examina- 
tion of an unabridged copy of Robinson Crusoe will show that it contains 
no referecce whatever to Juan Fernandez, but that, on the contrary, a 
very well defined locality in another part of the western hemisphere is 
assigned to the imaginary island. The delusion originated in the charge 
Se De Foe, that he bad derived the idea, and many of the details, of 
bis fiction from the well-knowa story of Alexander Selkirk’s residence on 
Juan Fernandez. 

The story of Selkirk is briefly this: He was the sailing-master of an 
English privateer, commanded by Captain Stradling, which was cruising 
in the South Seas, and which « at Juan Fernandez in 1704 for sup- 
plies and repairs, that island og then as well known and almost as 
frequently visited by English, French, and Spanish vessels as it is now. 
In consequence of a violent quarrel with his commander, Selkirk resolved 
to leave the vessel, and, accordingly, in September, 1704, he was set 
ashore at his own request, being supplied with a sea-chest, clothes, bed- 
ding, a firelock, a pound of gunpowder, bullets, a flint and steel, a few 
pounds of a hatchet, a knife, a kettle, a Bible acd other books 
of devotion, together with a case of mathema’ instraments, and seve- 
ral works on navigation. He remained upon the island four years and 
four montbs, until he was taken off in February, 1709, by Captain Woodes 
Rogers, commander of the Duke, a British privateer, in which vessel Sel- 
kirk shipped himself as mate; and, after a long craise, returned to 
England in October, 1711, eight years before the publication of Robinsoa 
Crusoe. 

Selkirk, it will be observed, voluntarily went ashore, well supplied 
with arms, tools, clothes, and books, upon an island that for two ceuta- 
ries had been the resort of ships of various nations. Crasoe, 
on the contrary, was ehip-wrecked, and 4 ewi 
late island not laid down upon the maps. Juan Fernandez is in the Pa 
cific Ocean, about thirty-four degrees, or more than two thousand miles, 
south of the Equator, and four bandred miles from the south-west 
coast of South America. Let us now see where Robinson Crusoe’s isisad 
is situated 


quam convenit esse coxvam, 
ite mori ; 





mming to a desc- 





bat deal coated with pitch ; or of the 4feet mirror he is finishing, or 
came feet or ot De la Rue’s of 13 inches in diameter, smaller 
indeed, but, as we can testify, admirably perfect. Bad indeed must be 
the instrament that fails us , and worse than Galileo’s early effort— 
the little seed from which such a countless harvest of optic tubes has 
sprang. The one we are supposed to be using will astonish us by its 
revelations ; and indeed its amount of light will be wearisome to a 
eye. What a chaos of explosive action lies before us!—a surface blown 
up in literally many thousands of places, from the emallest pits which 
jast dot the surface in oar great telescopes, to the broad volcanic lakes, 
whose flattened interiors are as big as whole English counties, and are 





Crusoe relates that he had been living for some years a8 & 
plaater in Brazil, ee x 
to go on an expedition to 
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country. In this distress, the wind etill blowing very hard, one of our 

meo, early in the morniog, cried oot, Land! aad we bad 00 sooner ran 

out of the cabia to look out, in bopes of eeeiog whereabouts in the world 

we were, but the ship s'rack upon a sand, and in a moment, her motion | 

being #0 etopped, the sea broke over her in such a manner that we ex- 
we sboald all have perished immedia‘ely.” 

The crew took to the boat, which soon swamped, and all perished ex- 
cept Robinsoao Crasoe, who swam to shore, and found bimself on an 
island, from the bigbest part of which the maiolaod was distinctly visible 
on a fair day. In bis firet conversation with his “ man Friday,” Crasoe 
states that they talked of a current which s by the island, and which, | 
be says, “I understood to be no more than the sets cf the tide, as going 
out or coming io ; but I afterwards understood it was occasioned by the 

draft and reflax of the mighty river O ue, ia the moath or 
galf of which river, as I found afterwards, our lay; and this land 
which I perceived to the west and north-west, was the great island Trini- 
dad, on the north point of the moath of theriver.” If any more evidence 
be needed to prove that Jaan Fernandez bas no more claim to be consi- 
dered Robinson Crasoe’s island, than the islaod of Lampedusa has to be 
oonsidered that of Prospero, the question is settled by the title of the ori- 
nal edition of Robinson Crusoe, always abridged by ain ae. 
t reads: “ The Lifs and Strange Surprising Adventares of Robinson 
Crusoe, of York, Mariner; who lived eight-and-twenty years, all alone, 
io an uninhabited Island op the Coast of America, near the mouth of the 
Great River Oroonoque; baving been cast on shore by shipwreck, 
wherein all the men perisbed but himself. With an account how he was 
at last strangely delivered by Pirates. Written by himself. Loadon: 
priated for Mr. Taylor, at the Ship, in Paternoster Row.” 

The adventures of Alexander Selkirk were published by Cuptain 
Woodes Rogers aod Edward Cooke, in 1712, seven years before Robinson 
Crusoe was printed, in a book well described in its title-page: “ The 
World Displayed, or a Curious Collection of Voyages and Travels, se- 
lec'ed from the Writers of all Nations, in which the Conjectures and In 
terpo’ations of several vain Editors and Traoslatious are expunged ; 
every Relation is made concise and plain, and the Divisions of Counties 
and Kingdoms are clearly and distinctly noted. Iilustrated and embel- 
lished with a variety of Maps aod Priats by the best Hands. London, 
1171.” The sixth volame of this book contains the voyage during which. 
Selkirk was landed on the island of Juan Fernandes. De Foe may very 

ibly bave imitated Alexander Selkirk’s story in some particalars : 
Reinirk kept tame goats aod cats ; Robinson Crusoe bad his parrot, dog, 
end goat; bat De Foe unquestionably made his own great narrative. 
There is reason to suppose that he may have seen aod conversed with 
Selkirk. It has indeed been conjectured that the book was suggested to 
De Foe by Sir Richard Steele, who certainly knew Selkirk, for be says in 
the y , No. 26, for December, 1714,“ The person I speak of is 
Alexander Selkirk, whose name is familiar to men of curiosity, from the 
fame of baving lived tour years and four months alone ia the island of 
Juao Fernandes. I bad the pleasure frequently to converse with the 
man soon after bis arrival in England, in the year 1711. It was matter 
of great curiosity to bear bim, as he is a man of good sense, give an 
eecoant of the ¢ revolutions in his own miad ia that long soli- 


tade. 

Steele's description of Selkirk in eonversation must have been very 
vivid and impassioned, for there ie n0 maa in Eogland on whom Selkirk’s 
adventures could bave made a greater impression, Steele being | 


| Serrano still ran from bim, he repeated the Credo, or Apostles’ Creed, in 










figure, being covered over with hair and beard; in fine, they were both 
afraid, fiying one from the other. Peter Serrano cried out as he ran. 
* Jesus, Jesus, deliver me from the devil!’ The other, hearing this, took 
courage, and retacaing again to him, called out, ‘ Brother, brother, don’t 
fiy from me, for I am a Christian as thou art!’ and because be saw that 


verse with those around bim, and hopes were entertained of bis ultimate 
recovery, if he received proper nourishment, and was kept quiet. Un- 
fortunately, however, that very day the towa was taken by assault, and 
was given over to massacre and pillage. 

As good luck would have it, the house was taken possession of by 
four Gascon soldiers belonging to the company of a Captain Lago, who 
was an acquaintance of Frangois, though fighting on the opposite side. 
The convalescent was not sccordingly ill-treated, till, after the lapse of 
some days, the house was assigned to Des Moulins, lieatenant of the S20t- 
tish Gaard. De Civille was now removed from bis bed, and carried into 
a closet, where be was laid on an old straw mattress, He was not al- 
lowed to remain long in this condition, for, some soldiers having searched 
the house for his youoger brother, and not haviog found him, in revengs 
they flang the wounded man out of the window, naturally expecting that 
he would be killed by the fall. But Providence ordered otherwise. The 
window opened on a little coart, and beneath it was a large dung heap. 
On this, accordingly, Frangois fell,}without receiving auy injary. It was 
autamo, and the weather was cold. For three days and nights the ill- 
fated captain lay on the dang-heap, with nothiag to eat, and with no far- 
ther covering than a shirt and nigit-cap. However, he drew some of the 
refuse about him over his body to keep in the warmth, burying himself 
this time, At the end of the third day, M. de Croisset, cousia-german 
of the sufferer, himself a Catholic, and opposed in politics and religion 
to his relation, came to the hoare to inquire after Civile. An old woman, 
then the sole ocoupant, informed bim that the young man had been cast 
out of the wiodow, and must have died, three days azo. However, de 
Croisset betook himself to the court, that he might see to bis cousin being 
properly interred. To his emazement, be foand him still breathing, 
though so feeble as to be unable to epeak, He made signs that he was 
tormented with thirst, and, when some beer had been brought him, he 
drank it with avidity. The only food which Civille was able to swallow 
was bread, sopped ia water or broth. 

M. de Croisset, finding that it was unsafe to keep Frangols any longer 
in Rouen, obtained assistance from Captain Lago to convey him to Tis 
own castle, on the Seine. The sick man was attended by the four Gas- 
con soldiers, who had ia the first place taken possession of bis houre at 
Roueo. These men were very kind, and did all ia their power to allevi- 
ate his sufferings oo the journey, which were not, however, considerable, 
as the passage was made by water. The soldiers procared him money, 
and repeatedly Greased his wounds with clean rags, which he considered 
asa great comfort, 

On reachiog Croisset Castle, the concierge refused to open the gate, 
and Frangols was lett for a long while on the bridge in a sharp frost, 
where he would have undoabtedly perished, had not another eervant of 
M. de Croisvet let bim into the castle. His misfortunes were not over yet, 
as there was no medical man or sargical appliances to be had, so that bis 
wounds were dreesed with nothiog better than bread-poultice soaked in 
the yolk of eggs. After some days, De Croisset sent to his chateau a 
—— and surgeon, and with them came the faithful La Barre, who 

ad found means to escape from Rouea, and discover his master’s re- 
treat. When Civille was eomewhat better, he was removed from Croie- 
set into the Pays le-Caux, under the charge of MM. Raffosee and De S. 
Marie-le-Bailleal. This was in the month of July, afier young Civille 
had been nine months ili ; in six weeks more he was able to leave his 


words aload, which when Serrano beard, he koew it was no devil would 
recite those words, and thereapon gave a stop to bis flight, and return- 
iog to bim with great kindoess they embraced each otber with sighs and 
tears, lamentiog their sad estat; without any hopes of deliverance. Ser- 
rano supposing that his guest wanted refreshment, entertained him with 
sach provisions as bis miserable lifeyafforded ; and having a little com- 
forted each other they began to reconnt the manner and occasion of their 
sad disasters. Then for the better government in their way of living, 
they designated their hours of day and night to certain services. Such 
a time was appointed to kill fish for eating, such hours for gathering sea- 
weeds, fish bones, and other matters which the tea threw up, to maintain 
their constant fire ; and especial care they had to observe their watches, 
and relieve each other at certain houre, so that they might be sure their 
fire went not out. Ino this manner they lived amicably together for cer- 
tain days, for many did not press before a quarrel arose between them eo 
high that they were ready to fight. The oocasion proceeded from some 
words that one gave the other, that he took not that care and labour as 
the extremity of their condition required ; and this difference so in- 
creased (for to such misery do our passions often betray us), that at 
length they separated and iived apart one from the other. However, in 
@ short time, having experienced the want of that comfort which mataal 
society procures, their choler was appeased, and so they returned to en- 
joy and the assist which friendship and society afforded ; 
in which condition they paseed four years ; during all which time they 
saw many ships sail near them, yet none would be so charitable or ca- 
rious as to be invited by their smoke and flame ; eo that now being al- 
most desperate, they expected no other remedy besides death to put an 
end to their miseries, 

“ However, at length a ship, adventuring to pass nearer than ordinary, 
espied the smoke, aad rightly jadging that it must be made by eome ship- 
wrecked persoas escaped to those sands, hoisted out their boat to take 
themin. Serrano and bis companion readily ran to the place where they 
saw the boat coming; bat so soon as the mariners were approached £0 
near as to distioguish the strange figures and looks of these two men, 
they were eo affrighted that they began to row back: but the poor men 
cried out, and that they might believe them not to be devils or evil spi- 
rite, they rehearsed the creed, and called aload upon the name of Jesus: 
with which werds the mariners returned, took them into the boat, and 
carried them to the ship, to the great wonder of all there present, who, 
with admiration, bebeld their bairy shapes, not like men but beasts, and 
with singular pleasure heard them relate the story of their past misfor- 
tanes. The companion died on his voyage to Spain, but Serrano lived to 
come thither, from whence he travelled into Germany, where the Em- 
peror then resided ; all which time he nourished bis bair and beard, to 
serve as an evidence and aed of bis past life. Wheresover he came, 
the people pressed as a sight to see bim for money ; persons of quality, hav- 
fog also the same curiosity, gave him sufficient to defray his charges ; 
aod his Imperial Majesty, — seen and heard his discourses, bestowed 
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fond of society, aad not able to sit alone even for a short time. Allud- 
ing to Selkirk’s solitade, Steele says: “ Whoa we consider how painful 
absence from company, for the space of bat one evening, is to the gene- 
rality of mankind, we may have a seore how painful this necessary and 
constant solitude was to a man bred a sailor, and ever accustomed to en- 
fy, and suffer, eat, drink, and sleep, and perform all offices of life in fel- 
jowship and company.” 

Bat we would direct more particular attention to the conjecture that, 
in planning his work, De Foe wae thiuking less of Selkirk than of Peter 
Serrano, a Spaaish sailor, whose story is told in a book with which De 
Foe coald hardly fail to bave been acquainted. “ The — Com men- 
taries of Pero, writiea origina:ly in Spanish by the Jaca Garcillasso de 
la Vega, and readered into Eoglish by Sir Paul Ryoant, Kt.” This isa 
large folio volame, published in Loadon in 1688, when De Foe was 
twenty-seven years old. The translator, Sir Paul Rycant, was a notable 
personsge in bis time, and bis book attracted general attention. The 
story of Peter Serrano stands at the very beginning of the volame, and 
affords a close parallel to the Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. The 
island on which Serrano was cast, is one of a emall cluster, now called 


So Sees Sony eeas > Oo See Sea, in ye eS 
i ’ ween 
ea the lothenes of y ote locality given by De Foe to 
Robinson Craaoe’s island is only two degrees t eigh 
Ggen eee one, 
following, with the omission of a few unimportant eenterces, is 
Bycant’s transiation : 
“ Peter Serrano escaped from swimming to that desert 


dried and roasted by the sun: the made use of to rake up raio 
water, whicd lay ia little paddies, f A, A, subject to 
great aud sudden rains. Io this manner he paceed first of his days 
by killing all the turtles he was able, some of which were so large that 
their +hells were as big as targets or bucklers ; others were so great that 
he was not able to stop them on their way to the sea, so that in a short 
time experience taught him which sort he was able to deal with aod 
which were too unwieldly for his force. With bis leseer ehells he poured 
Water into the greater, some of which contained twelve gallons : #0 that 
having made sufficient provision of meat and drink, he began to contrive 
some way to strike fire, that so he might cot only drees his meat with it, 
bat also make a smoke to give a siga to any ship which was passing in 
those seas. Considering of this icvention (for seamea are much more 
ingenious in ell times of extremity than men bred on land), he 

qvergwbano 00 Bad ont « couple of hand pebttes tnntond of Tint, 
his kaife serving in place of a steel; but the island being all covered 
With a dead sand, and no stone appearing, be swam into the sea, and 
diving often he couple of stones fit for 


, he made a little covering like a small bat with the she the 
tartles tertalogs tant Bo bat NEUed, bing quest core ato 
fire shou out. In the space of two moaths sooner, he was as 
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Saran ne to his waist, that like some wild and eavage crea- 
“ At the end of three Serrano was strangely with the 
Sppearance of a man ia his island, w bed tbe night before been 


passed | when equal brutality was shown on either side, Catholic or Protestant, 


be | the Count de Mont-Gomeri, governor of the city. In 1562 it was be- 


od | house. Here he remained for five days aod nights in a 


i | could attend him, and before be 


rent upon him of four thou pieces of eight a year, which make four | bed and walk. As soon as he considered his health sufficiently restored, 
th eight haodred ducats ia Peru ; going to the p sion of | he rejoined bis des in arms, and fought long ia their caure, though 
this income, he died at Panama, without further enjoyment. All this | occasionally suffering from his old wounds, which would reopen and 
story was related to me by a geotieman called Garci Sanchez de Figue- | give off broken pieces of bone. 
ron, one who wae acquainted with Serrano, and heard it from his owa| The horrors of intestine war were about to culmioate. On the Ha- 
mouth ; and that after he hid seen the Emperor he then cut his hair and | guenot side, butchery and brutality enough had been shown: the Baron 
beard to some convenient length, because that it was 80 loag before, that | des Ardrets had spared neither mau, woman, nor child, but bad driven 
when be turned himself on his bed, he often lay upoa it, which incom- | them with the point of the spear over the frightful precipices at Le Pay, 
moded him so mach as to distarb bis sleep.’’ and littered the streets with their ehattered remains, Bat the Catholics 
D’ Israeli conjectures, probably enough, ia his Cariosities of Literatare, | were equally blood-thirsty, and, in 1572, the eve of St. Bartholomew 
that all the reflestions of Robiason Crasoe—which appear to arise so na-| saw Paris, and a great part of France, delaged with blood. Above 70,000 

























turally io the mind of an enforced solitary—were derived from Steele’s | co were strewn over the country; yet, eomehow—how, we kaow 
or Selkirk’s own verbal descriptions, That De Foe borrowed the main | 0 @ those was not that of Frangois de Civille. Agaia 
incidents of the most popular book of adventure ever written from Ser-| did he eecape death : ly he was in emicent peril, and was wound- 


rano’s narrative is even more probable. 
— 


FRANCOIS DE CIVILLE. 
If the proverb, “ He who is born to be banged will never be drowned,” 
sigaifies only that the man destined to die by one sort of death escapes 
all other extremities of fate, then Frangois de Civille is a notable illas- 


oh, fon,ansoenn, ts Hebb he geod Bip. nome ae having been thrice dead 
and buried. w 


In 1585 Civile fed to Boglaod, ood there he was attended by two 
a in —Dr. Lavinius, of Prague, and Dr. 

" jeans. 

Tn 1600 he was introduced ot court, and Queen Elizabeth received him 
— 8 listening to the account of bie adventures from bis own 
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tration of the rale ; for, though be was neither hanged, nor, as far 88 we | the family, pdt gw Seegaeaa aA Ret Se 
know, ever came drowning, yet he esoaped with life from ca-| we Da * from whom we have derived ‘ 
ee Teoueaie tet tn Leos ae Gepaty for Nor- pgede ph poe po yd late weied Do Daa- 
mavdy at tbe National Assemblies, and that when be be momo be | sales thes een een er cea of 
irae Se ete fa" uk vena re renege | See te ei 
and to remain an inactive of 
by the way ; but, without over-stating the trath, his history is very re- even aklog plas i hs natve land, Dn @ company of 
markable. ould’ nt satdiern frost Elizabetb, and with it disembarked on the shores of 
Will come when i will come, Here he rejoined his companions in arms, and fought for some while, 

: and not one moment earlier, however much it may | till the destruction of bis was complete, when he was again com- 
be coarted. Carved of coms Sea's Woes ts'Gs Gua as gecsnmnee, | polled to anc Canna ts Manaees. 
Wand Chek of otha be Sine OE Oe er eee 2 ae The captain’s life had been one of anceasisg conflict: he was now ad- 

before ber ecissors will shear it f° 


rope, costing Atropos many a hard clip 
thr . 
Dariog the religious ware which desolated France in the 16th century, 


when each was broken up into factions, when the country was 
drenched in the blood of the belligerent and the] towns rose u 
to slaughter all eoldiers indiscriminately, to which ever side or denom 
nation they belonged ; Rouen was ia the bands of the Protestants under 


de Siqueviile, a Frenchman of family. 

In 1614 Frangoir, then aged 78, caught a severe cold, whilst serenading 
by moonlight a lady with whom he was Geeply in love. We will hope, 
for tbe hodour of the beroic all-bat octogenarian, that the 

de Civille was dead. The chili settled on bis chest, and resulted in ia- 
s'eged by the Catholic forces, aod for some time held out manfully. | fammation of the lungs, trom which he died. This circumstance gave 
Amongst those who fought with nent valour, and who distia- ji g 

guished themselves, was Frang»is de Civille, a man of heroism and en- 
durance, a scion of one of the oldest families in the Dacby, aged twenty- 
six years, baving been bern on the 12th April, 1537, and captain of a 
company of foot-soldiers. 

On the 15th October, during the siege, by order of the Count de Mont- 
Gomeri, Captain Civille was sent to repulse an asrault made on the walle 
betweea the gate S. Hilaire and les Fourches-Bihorel. During the beat 
of the contest, the young man received « ball from an arquebus, which 
strack bim in the band, theo, glanciog to bis cheek, tore it, fractured 
the jaw, aod came out near the nape of the neck. He fell from the ram- 
parts into the moat, where, along with some corpses, a litile earth was 
cast over bim as a hasty barial, and he was lefi as dead. Ia this condi- 
tion he lay from ten o'clock in the morning till balf-past six at night. 
His faithful servant Nicolas de la Barre, in the beard 





Ci-git qai sut deux fois braver la mort, 
Spr dee 





Dans I'biver de ses ans a terminé le sort. 

At the close of the eighteenth ceatary, the elder branch of the family 
of Civille was represented by Marie-Henriette, sole daughter of Pierre- 
nye pee Marquis de Civille-Satnt-Mars, and of Marie-Anne, 

Marshal de Chastenet Puy-Ségar. This Marie-Henriette 
married the Viscount Poret de Bloseeville. The younger branch was 
represented, in the same oneez, Marie-Louise, only daughter of Al- 

oe See es, who married the Marquis de Bail- 

1. The third son of de Blosseville was authorised by royal 
patent, in 1815, to take the name and titles of the Civille family. In the 

of bis descendants, at the Ch&tean Boie-Héroult, near Bachi 
(Seine Inférieure), is the portrait of Queen Elizabeth, and two of the 
In| ofd warrior, grim and scarred. 8. Baama Govt, M.A. 











Arrived at the ecene of conflict, the two men unearthed the bodies which PS gers S83 

lay in the most, bat could not dint pore a of thelr snareb, ond PRIZE POEMS.’ 
were actually oo their way to , where ’ 
ou retersing to the opel and exoailaing the locality with greater atten- Conctated from lest wosl's * Alien.” 






Mr. far above the average. Io 
indeod, it is flat—a sort of P. and water ; but the 
he | Petra is of the highest order :— 


@ Soom Gree 0S Se eagle pee, 


’s Petra, 1845, rises very 


her 
grey, inster fane 
geatly to the town, and him in the bospital of 8. Clara. ee nT TS ce ealodies te plains 
was the ical men of the garrison, and after his wounda Bat rosy red, as if the blood of dawn 
had been e: he was removed by the faithfal La Barre to bis owao Which once bebeld them were not yet withdrawn ; 


fever, and 
unconscious. The family of Civille sates Tennaat the tion he was 
on, sash Se dastemant conan, ae — rs 
o a a 

hese ic wich — pada sow" clenched, were ne Fm e| The “Feast of Belshazzar,” 1852, by Edwin Aroold, is a splen4id pro- 
beef-tea was poured down his throat, On the sixth day the dressings of | ducti Fortunately we have not a copy et hand, or we sbould extract 
his cheek were removed ; aod, an abundance of purulent matter having | balf the poem. Mr. Woreley’s “ Temple of Janus,’ 1857, is full of pro- 
been discharged, the inflammation of the check was relieved. The sick | mise. Witness this on the meeting of Numa and Ageria :— 

man moved, opened his eyes, seemed to distingaish things about hia, 
and uttered the words, “Han! han! ban!—my arm!” and then re- 


lapsed. 

The accounts of Civille’s sickness comewhat vary. According to De 
Thou, the young man ley for four days at the hospital before a surgeon 
was removed to his own quarters. 

On the 26:h October, eleven days after baviog received bis wound, 
Frangois de Civille regained the use of bis faculties, and was able to con- 


Phat art See Somali 
men call’ wo . 
soch marvel, save in Kastern lime, 

























* Recherches Archeologiques, &o., sur la Normandie, par M. Louis du Bois, 


® D’aubigné, Mem. iii, 10, Paris, 1842, 
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For—so they tell—when every wind was still, 
And darkening pines were silent on the hill, 
While Ligener frevmye J in the arms of sleep, 
Lit with broad lines of gold the Tuscan deep, 
Nama, and of more than m: mien, 

Met in the stillness of the sammer scene, 

And 5) , while Dian from her throne above 
Rained her pure beams upon their purer love : 
They came, where Nature charming every sense, 
Sinks in the heart her voiceless eloquence. 
Man, the profaner there, had not yet marred 
The native tufa, and the sylvan sward, 

And a cold fountain, sole companion sweet, 
Babbled its singing murmur at their feet, 
Making more m' the w which fell 
From seraph’s lips, adding to spell. 

Love knit their hearts together—so that he, 
Touched with a k of pure divinity, 

Grew into more t! human loving her ; 

And the bright nymph from her immortal sphere 
Drawn to the sorrows and the joys of this ; 
Took yet a holier print of tenderness. ’ 


The leas said of “ Lucknow” and the “ E:curial,” the better. 

In the Cambridge collection the eminent name of William Whewell 
will hardly win much attention to Boadicea, which is very mach in the 
Bombastes Furioso veio, Pompeii, by Thomes Babington Macaulay, is 
hardly what we should have expected from its author, and is chiefly re- 
markable as having been stolen wholesale by Mr. R. S. Hawker, in his 
Newdigate on the eame subject, in 1827. It is curious that, as Macau- 
lag’s juvenile poetry was “appropriated” by Hawker, se one of bis 
earlier articles was “incorporated,” by Mr. Disraeli in a chapter of s 
novel. Macaulay won a second gold medal in 1821, on “ vening.’ 
This poem is characterised by grace and eloquence, and a delighted ap- 
preciation of poetical literature. It is as little as possible original. Here 
are its closing, and its best lines :— 


“ Nor less enchantress, to thy reign belong 
The mines of science and the flowers of song, 
And every gloricas deed and thought sublime, 
Rey or by genius match’d with time. 
L love to trim the taper o'er the e 
Where lives the mind of poet or of sage, 
t 


The sparkling 57 Sicilian skies. 
And hangs ber pillar’d domes and waving shades, 
Her terraced streets and marble colon , 
On the bright waters of that hire sea 
Which laves thy sunny realms, Parthenope. 
the Mase’s spells diffuse 


rror rise. 
The g with the drugs of hell, 
The suppliant charms of purest lsabel ; 
Or dire huntsmana whom, with shudd’ring awe, 
wand’rer of Ravenna saw. 


The rose-crown’d priest of love ry annus 
Lead his quaint pageant thro’ moo trees ; 
She roams through proud Duessa’s gilded hall, 
She melts in an, o’er Clariasa’s pail. 

: East pease forth its —e dreams, 
gales and gorgeous as its beams. 
pevvad. >= in northern rh 

of a sterner clime, 
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Is ita goddess? Lo! I bend the knee, 
Dream of Heaven's beauty let me worship thee ! 
Thou art, indeed, too lovely for the earth, 
As earth is now—thy charms are of the birth 
Of her first morn, w. every flower was trod, 
And every fount was hallow'd by its god, 
And brighter beings wander'd from 
2 Vand of a apes pe . 

, o'er "s t r'd each ray, 
That pounded a that golden day. v 
All which the soul deems bright, or passion » 
When his wild turo’d and fixed them here. 


love ; 
tor viewed 
ia solitude. 


le of his beating heart. 
P' , 
the perfection of his art. 





—— 
O’er the cold cheek rose Passion’s hoe, 
Slowly to life the statue grew, 
Cau the warm spirit his soul's excess, 
breath’d and moved ia living loveliness.” 

“Timbuctoo,” 1829, is by one who was destined to become a greater 
poet than Bulwer or Macaulay—Alfred Tennyson. Dreamy and indefi- 
nite as the poem muy be in outline, | and involved as are the sen- 
tences, and harsh ia portions the versification, the “Idylls” and the 
“ Princes” are there as the oak is potentially in the acoro. It is credi- 
table to the penetration of the judges that they should have detected 
genius under a style which had then no associations to recommend it, 
and venturing upon the academical audacity of blank verse. Cannot 
he reader catch the true Tenaysonian trick already ? 

® Where are ye, 
Thrones of the western wave—tair islands green— 
are your moonlight halls, your cedarn glooms— 
The blossoming abysses of your hills? 
Your flowering capes, and gold-sanded bays, 
Blown round with happy airs of odorous winds ‘” 

Here is a thought which was to roll long in the deep ocean-like roll of 
the poet’s mind, until at last it was round into the perfect shape which 
it wears in the “ Two Voices :”’ 
os My —. which long have grovelled in the slime 

Of this world, like dusky worms which house 

Beneath unshaken at once 


E’en so my thoughts, erewhile so low, now felt 
Un le buoyancy and strength.” 

Except Mr. Whytehead’s verses on the “ Empire of the Sea,” there is 
little to reward attention down to 1842; the “Birth of the Prince of 
Wales,” by H. J. Samner Maine. Mr. Maine sets off in splendid style— 

“ Which of all sweetest things, that long delayed, 
Are by their ing yet more precious made, 
Has power to clothe moment of its birth 
With that rich joy, that welcomes thee to earth ; 
Ne’er, when we watched for spring, was half so sweet 
The early violet bending at our feet. 


It is amusing, if it were not a pity, to see the poem close with some 
schoolboy stuff about “ Granta, a nymph,” &c. And then, funnily 
enough, the foundation of the Jerusalem Bishopric by the King of Pras- 
sia about the same time, gives the young laureate an excuse for d 
away into the millennium. “Pilato,” by William Johnson, Scholar 
King’s College, we are inclined to rate higher than any composition in 
the two volumes. It possesses the power of which other prize poems 
merely give promise, We will only quote a section where the most fa- 
mous students of Plato are grouped together. 


From 1843 to 1858 we flad no poem of common prettiness, except the 
“ Arotic Regions,” by Frederic William Farrar, 1853. The subjects are 
ill-chosen, being almost without exception, of aclap-trap character. But 
“ Delhi” attains to a bathos which we should almost have supposed im- 
possible. We will only quote six lines :— 
“ When shrieking children saw their hapless sire 
Wreach’'d at their feet in mutilation dire.” 
“ By vi boors he falls, ignobly slain, 
‘« "Mid smoke and dast, and cinders’ burning 
Explosion’s roar proclaim the day is ours.” 
Of Seatonian poems, we have at present before us nine, by Thomas Ed- 
ward Hankinsoo, M.A. These verses bave attained the honour of a fifth 
edition. That they are not without merit we do not deny, bat it is merit of 
a superficial kind. The taste is generally execrable. In “ St. Paul at Phi- 
lippi” the d £0 We presume we are to render “ ity gnomes’’ 
—hold “ stern divap,” and unfold their of Hadi- 
brastic cadence :— - 


” 





“ We've proved how vain is force 
. To check the bright fanaditts coum.” 

Ia “Jacob” the poem turns upon a description of the day on which 
the patriarch died, and the weather in suony Egypt is taken from a North 
of England scene. The ‘ Mivistry of Angels” is as like “ Paradise and the 
Peri” as one apple isto another. Take Byron, Scott, and Moore, shake 
them up with Tate and Brady, and “ he Arpt bop eatin or Ween? A 1 
have one of Mr. Hankinson’s Seatonians. Yet now and a gem 
flashes on the ey 
weak, oa jingle of the 
prises delights, aod then 

Of Mr. Neale’s Seatonians we possess but two, “ 
a ” is commonplace in the extreme. But to it 

m the same had, in Eoglish 


t” and “ Rath.” 


to which a second 


Poems have yet ai 

by the Rev. W. E. is @ poor 

by the Rev. John G. Sheppard, D.C.L., is scholar! 

lar, however, that Dr. Sheppard should have co: 

two lines from Mr. Haakioson’s “ St. Paul at Philippi :— 
ost “ Like unretarning moments to the deep,” 


“ Like the pulsations of a joyous heart ;” 
And the poem is disfigured by two monstrosities—blank verse Alexan- 


* Sages, Re eee ae eae 
Of Him whom universal strove to grasp.” 
Professor Pearson’s “ Death of Jacob” is musical and sustained, and. 





has one or two very beautiful verses. 





Mr. Alexander’s “ Waters of Babylon’’ has already been reviewed. 
We conclude by a suggestion for making the Sacred Prize Poems more 
useful. P recited is a much more powerful instrument for good or 
evil than eareapt to imagine. In Mr. Jones’s “ Political Soirees,” 
certain rebellious verses elicited a fect clamour of applause. 
one was present at Derby's installation, wont Pave 
the emotion producéd in the enormous audience by the recitation of the 
English poeme. The inordinate length of the Cam! poems should 
be reduced within the Oxford limite. And a fresh ulus would be 
iven by a recitation in pei. while true and noble sentiments imbibed 
melodious verse, would come home to many hearts with unexpected 
power. If Oxford and Cambridge will not turn, their considerable en. 
dowments for sacred poetry to best acconat, we hope that our owg 
University will soon possess a corresponding prize, in which a solemg 
public recitation may give an effect that cannot be attained by merely 
printing a brief poetical pamphlet. 


aa 


PISCICULTURE IN FRANCE. 


What the Freneh style “ the planting and cultivation of the sea,” and 
the Eoglisb, less ambitious in speech, would be content to call “ the ar- 
tificial raising of fish,” is being carried on in France with a perseverance 
and sucess which promise to yield very valuable results, and at no dis- 


le of Oléron have for years past tised 

the artificial raising of the famous “ green oyster for which the shal. 
lows on the east coast of that island are renowned. 
& great extent of the shore with pieces of 
attaches itself in considerable quantities ; these beds they call viviers, 
oe at low —, they gather t 

velopment, transport them 
where they are fattened for the 
the banks of the Seudre, which, 

v into shallow flat p 

of eartb, about a yard high, and from five 

their base, which are filled with sea-water 


j”’ the latter soon increasing greatly in 
, and acquiring, with the pecaliar tint which giv: 
name, a flavour which is highly appreciated 
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the waters when the tide is ebbing, creating innumerable currents which 


draw away apy muddy sediment, and to furnish an enormous extent of 
surface for the oysters, with which they are literally clothed, the inspec- 
tors having recently counted 600 full-grown oysters to the square métre ; 
and as 630,000 equare métres are now under cultivation, it follows that 
the oysters on tract of desert mud, utterly wasted and worthless a 
couple of years ago, already boasts a crop of 378,000,000 of oysters, 


worth from eix to eight millions of francs. The material prosperity of | 


creators of this oyster-field appears to have exercised a notably bene- 
ph influence on their intell: and morals. They have organised 
themselves into commanities ; hold a genera! assembly, in which all the 
details of the enterprise are discussed and settled by vote ; elect chiefs, 
who direct the operations, and a body of “aw ” who keep 
watch and ward over the grounds, and superintend thering in of 
the common harvest ; vote a tax which forms a fund to defray the work- 
ing expenses of the concern ; and elect delegates to represent their inte- 
rests before the authorities of the Marine Department of the government. 
All these measures seem to have been developed taneously, and by 
the mere force of things, among this humble but ly prosperous po- 
lation. 

Peput the raising of oysters has not been confined solely to salt water 
and the shores of the ocean. Five hundred thousand o were carried 
over, in the summer of 1860, from the coast of in the Chamois, 
under the superintendence of M. Coste, and were immerged in the pool 
of Thau and in the harbour of Toulon. Though the oysters were fatigued 
and weakened by their long voyage, they seem to have thriven in their 
new homes, despite the different quality of the water ; for a piece of the 
wattling, laid down in lieu of fascines, which has just been ght ap 
for examination, from the roads of Toulon, was found to be fally as ric 
in infant oysters as the apparatus of the other oyster farme. 

The Society of Acclimation intend to establish farms on the shores of 
the Mediterranean, wherever their conformation app to be favoura- 
ble ; as the oysters raised in that great inland tea are found to possess a 
specially delectable flavour, and are euperior to all others in delicacy of 





texture, never becoming tough = when, through extreme old age, | dise 


they attain a size which wios for 
‘: Horse-boofs.”’ 
~ The Belgian and Danish governments have been the earliest to interest 
themselves practically in the po ow of pisciculture ; and have dele- 
ted, the first a Professor of University of Louvain, the second a 
Protessor ot the University of Cope: , to study the details of the 
new ecience, under the auepices of M. ite, with a view to its introdac- 
tion and the fishing-populatiom of their respective shores. 


EE 
A VERY PRETTY QUARREL. 
PRINCE NAPOLEON AND THE DUC D’AUMALE. 


The days are gone by when the public —— in the encounters of 
men eminent by their rank or character. Libels and parquinades are 
now left to the lower class of dieputants and the most vulgar controver- 
sie. Even where an opponent is temptingly open to invective or satire, 
it proves the better policy to forego the opportunity of saying cutting 
things, for the damage inflicted on an adve hardly compensates for 
the injury the satirist receives through a display of irritability or bitter- 
ness. Accordingly, we cannot be sorry to bear that the French Govern- 
meat bas seized the pamphiet of the Dake D’Aumale, entitled, “ A Let- 
ter on the Histery of France.” It is clever—it is, we believe, in the 
main, true ; it has been provoked by many injaries and insults inflicted 
on bis family by the Bonapartes, and if it had come from a third party 
we should have considered it but a fair retaliation on the Imperialists. 
But, for the sake of the Orleans family themselves, we cannot regret that 
the circulation should be prevented. The Dake D’Aumale, in language 
full of bitterness perhaps excasable in him, tells the world what it knew 
well enough before about the Prince Napoleon, bis father, his cousin the 
Emperor, and the Bonapartes generally. That the of these per- 
sonages, when closely examined, may give an opportunity for many 
scandalous stories and stinging remarke is quite possible ; but we doubt 
if it becomes the member of a family which bas hitherto borne misfortune 
with co mach dignity to throw mud at those who, after all, will not be 
injured by such soiling. France bas taken the Rpangertes knowing fall 
well what they are. “ Adventurer,” “ Intriguer,” “ Conepirator,” “ De- 
ceiver,” are epithets which will do them not one jot of barm, for the cha- 
racter which they indicate has been no bar to an almost unanimous choice 
by the ee Nor will sarcasms as to the moderate talents of 
who profit by the success of one energetic relative have any more 
on opinion. France did not honour the brothers of the great 
eon ; ay Beg pe agneng v aby: ~-* 
themselves to have ty, as Pri 
family of F. 


m the contemptuous soubrique of 


the first of these is that every member should be sup, 
excellent and illustrious. 
Letter on the of France” is addressed to Prince Napo- 
leon. BAL Toy by the speech in which the Orleans family 
were of 


it Court. 
this speech there was more than e h to raise the indignation of the 
Dake D’Aumale. We have always thought it an unpleasing featare in 
the character of the Imperialisis that they should betray so much male- 
volence towards the House which they have supplanted. The incessant 
abase of Louis Philippe is hardly more offensive than the taunts directed 


against his sons, who, after having been driven from thzir country for, at 


the worst, their father’s errors—sfter having been partly despuiled of 


their property now find themselves the mark of every Imperialist writer 
who wou. 


novnce what he calls ~~ and Parliamentarism. 
For many years the exiled family have these attacks calmly, and 
we wish they had consiaued so todo. But the Dake D’Aumale has been 


provoked into a reply which, though spirited and telling, is in some parts 
not the less — The remarks of Prince Napoleon on the dissen- 
sions of the Bourbon family, and the weaknesses of some of ite members, 
tory of the House of Savoy, with 
which Prince Napoleon is allied, are to be found similar instances of fa- 
mily feud, and that the Prince himself proves that the members of a 
reigning family may be raised to wealth and bigh fanctions without hav- 

of genius. “ Remember,” writes the Duke, “that 
you can no longer jadge princely families with the rigour of a ubli- 
can phil . You found yourself one fine day a Senator, a Grand 


are met by the answer that in the his 


ing given apy 


»& al of Division, a Prince of the Blood—not by your merit 


which was then unknown, but by right of birth ; and your point of view 
? Such is the style in which 


with your fortune.’ 
of France addresses his I 
ist opponent, Our Parliamen 


compotitions su! ed to be addressed to the object of censure. 
the Dake proceed ee 


The Emperor it not to call himself a parvenu ; the real 
was the student of Brienne ; the present pretender to that honourable 
title “ placarded his hereditary right at Strasburg and ” Then 


comes an episode in the Prince’s life. “ You, who talk of 


sensions, were not yourself found in the group of the faithfal who, on 
December, ran to the Elyeée to devote themselves intrepidly to 
the fortune of the new Dictator. You were not, it is true, among the 


not 
remember to have seen you all on a suddea appear 
of them, only to diea 


the police came to seize them in the name of the 


@ 

ficiently sanglant, but it is not all. Prince Napoleon had spoken of 

eng we Str emt A ayen 
sat, 


Dake, “ he should have found mercy from you, 


the 
like him, on the Left bench of a Republiean Assembly. He expiated bis 
the National Convention to mount the ecaffold. con oy 


left 
Gcscended from the benches of the Mountain to enter the luxurious dwe 




















- Se Oblbit the use of the seoond 
debate, and ’ t inevitably leads to person hot 
In letters of is tena the scncls fo aneh tho ene; there ts a 


weystomething of the violence as well as ay gt yin og saffered from the House of Orleans crowd on my memory. 


their daty to go and fight bebiod the barri- 
ppear when, fortane having pronounced, 
F This is suaf- 


with the question whether French honour was safficiently supported by 
the = which reigned for 33 years after the fall of the Empire. On 
the whole, we think that any one who reads this pamphlet dispassion- 
ately will with us in regretting that it has been published. 

The world, in fact, is now too busy to trouble itself with dynastic 
quarrels. The Duke D'Aumale accuses the Bovapartes of showing arro- 
gence in rity, and a want of generous feeling in their allusions to 

old his Royal Family which is now banished from the soil of 
France. The accusation may be founded in justice, but this private 
grievance does not entitle him to a hearing from Europe. It is a kind 
of offence which is not actionable. Breaches against good taste and good 
feeling may be committed by a new and elated dyoasty, but so long as 
no substantial wrong is inflicted the world must be pardoned for taking 
little interest in the matter, aud for condemning the party which makes | and a falling off of consumption ; but, besides all thie, which is a labour 
it an excuse for issuing a violent pamphlet. Let the Princes of the House | of love to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, he has a siogular opportunity 
of Orleans continue that retired and becoming course of life which they | this year of exhibiting his powers of close avalysie, 
have followed for 13 years. They can do no got to themselves by} The year 1860-61 had no 29tb of February ia it; it had an extra Sun- 
bandying invectives with such politicians as the partes. day and two Good Fridays, and, therefore, though f ble, as Mr. 
be content with the part which it has been their lot to play on the world’s | Gladstone says, to our “ other interests,” was not 0 convenient to the 
stage. It has been a great one—one that the foremost men in Europe| Exchequer. In fact, it was shorter, he says, by three days for all practi- 


which deserves the attention which it certainly requires. It is not onl 

important, bat exceedingly curious. It seems to show how very little 
truth there is on the surface of affairs, and bow necessary it is vo dive 
into truth’s deepest well to get at the real facts of the case with d 
to any of any table, or any returo, annusl, quarterly, mont ly, 
or even daily. Indeed, as regards what is shown or not shown in the 
pablished returns, it may be said that “ nougbt is everything, and every- 
thing is nought.” Besides thos: taxes which seem made to disorder ao- 
counts, and are always more or less in arrear, every change, every re- 
duction, and every increase involves some irregalarity—either a draw- 
back on stocks, or a consumption of stocks to avoid Paying daty, or a 
drawback on a reduction chargeable on a whole year, but coming only 
upon half of it, or a double decrease arising out of a reduction of duty 







































































would have been content with. They are Princes of a House which re-|cal pu and that emall consideration accounts fi 
presented the of constitutional goverament in France. They £300,000 ; the real differenne between tbe revenue of the tee: cask at 
can boast of having been faithful to that principle until its downfall, and 


deductions made, being only about £800,000. As to the significance of 
separate items, as Mr. Gladstone very truly observes, the receipt of 
£800,000 for duty on the importation of corn indicates the deficiency of 
our own harvest at home, and its certain consequences. There, fn 
was the failure of the year, and no arts of finance could make it other- 
wice than a failure. The bad harvest pulled down the Excise duties, 
With the increased duty on Spirits, the Excise had been estimated to 
produce a million more than the preceding year, but did, ia fact, fall 
short of it by about @ miljion. On Malt, Hops, and Spirice, the falling 
off has been, in round numbers, two millions, though the figures, after 
all, mean more or less than they seem, for they are balances of account, 
It is also to be considered that the failure of our harvest affected the 
Customs in other waye than by the importation of corn; it compelled a 
larger importation of sugar, to be used instead of Malt in our breweries, 
. circumstance which should be kaown by consumers of so called “ malt 
uor. 

or the current year, Mr. Gladstone prop to continue the Tea and 
Sagar Daties, and, as we have said, the Income Tax at the rates of 9d. 
and 6d. He esks to double the duty on Chicory, he proposes certain 
modifications of the Stamp Daties, and he fondly hopes to receive three- 
quarters of a million from China. For the actual Budget which he sub- 
mits to the House, he paves the way % an imaginary Budget framed on 
this basis, without any reduction. This estimate, he observes, is the 


of baving yielded up country, wealth, the rank of a reigning House 
rather than commit an act of violence against it. France bas not ap- 
preciated these qualities. She wanted something more brilliant, such as 
a Louis Napoleon, bold, swift, and secret in bis actions, could give her. 
The conquering cause has pleased France,—let the conquered satisfy the 
House of Orleans. They have now the respect of the Liberal party even 
in France ; why should they peril it in order to ape an impotent re- 
sentment against their rivals? We eee even io this pamphlet how much 
private feeling warps the judgment. An Orleans Prince ought not to be 
an admirer of the King of Naples, or the Pope, or of a military adven- 
turer like Lamoriciére. Yet, because the Bourbons are, for the sake of 
iscussion, to be supported agaizst the Bonaparies, we bere have this 
Prince of a revolutionary House making common cause with the Legiti- 
mists in favour of the worst of tyrannies.— Times, April 16. 


We eubjoin some of the most striking passages from this firebrand 
pamphlet. Here is one which more affects Louis Napoleon perso- 





« Whatever — be said, there is no such thing as a parvenu now, 
eitber at the Palais Royal or the Tuileries. Sovereign bouses—and you, 
I suppose, claim to belong to one—know but one parvenu—tbeir founder. 
That title, for it is one, history will give to the obscure sub-lieutenant 
of artillery who, fifteen years after he left the school of Brieane, placed | largest ever sabmitted to the House, and be throws upon Parliament the 
upon his head the caowa of Charlemagne. But the man who eet up his | responsibility of maiatainiog our reveaoue and expenditure at £70,000,C00, 
hereditary right at Strasbourg and Boulogne, who passed without tran-/| when but three years ago they were only £60,000,000. Such are the 
sition from exile to power, and who calls himself Napoleon LIL., is no par- | terms of the question which Mr. Gladstone wishes to put before the House. 
vena. You talk now in very magnifisent terms about the coup d'état of | In sober truth, however, and matter of fact, the question he puts is whe- 
Dee. 2. But you wire not found on that day among the group of faith.| ther or not they will continae the Income Tax up to 94. ia the pound, in 
ful followers who assembled at the Elyeée to commit themselves courage-| order to take off the duty on Paper. As the Paper Duty brio 
ously to the fortunes of the new dictator. Neither were you with the re-| £1,330,000, and each penny of the Income Tax about £1,130,000, it Is 
presentatives of the mation who protested at the mayoralty of the tenth | evident that about a peany farthing of the locome Tax goes to repealing 
arrondiesement and elsewhere against the confiscat on of the laws of their | the Paper Daty. If, twenty years ago, Sir Robert Peel had proposed to 
country. Where were you then? To this hour nobody would know, | levy a tax of a penny in a pouad upon incomes for the purpose of cheap- 
were it not that among the resolute men who debated in that trying hour | ening paper, he would have been thcught not only very unkind to his 
whetber it was not their duty to ight behind the barricades, there are | aristocratic friends, the farmers particularly, but positively mad. Cir- 
eowe who remember having seen you appear for a moment, but only to} cumstances, however, bave made the madness of yesterday the common 
disap when, fortane having pronounced, the police came to arrest} sense of to-day. The House of Commons has placed on record its opinion 
them in the name of the conqueror. Believe me, don’t boast so much of | of the Paper Duty, and we should be the last to allow that the House of 
your tardy zeal, and, in your retrospective enthusiasm, beware, out of re-| Commons may secede from an opinion deliberately expressed, except 
gard of your Italian friends, of instituting between the lucky piracy | from sity, or after the process of free dis.ussion and actaal conver- 
in question and Garibaldi’s enterprise a comparison which probably| sion. Tne js themselves, who threw out the Bill for repealing the 
would not be to the taste of the _—— of Caprera. One thing astonished | duty, did eo simply on the ground that the etate of the finances had al- 
me, and tbat is that the Dake of Orleans, my grandfather, found no fa- | tered eo considerably for the worse since the bringing in of the Bill from 
vour in your sight, for you, like him, sat on the left side of a Republican | the Lower House, that an emergency bad arisen to justify a grave inno- 
assembly. There indeed the resemblance stops, for he expiated his fault. | vation, and, in fact, to save the House of Confmons from its own act. If 
He left the National Convention to mount the scaffold, while you de-| we are.to believe Mr. Gladetone’s figures, that plea can no longer be 
ie of 





ecended from the benches of the Mountain to enter the eplendid mansion| urged in Parliament. The state of the fi , on the supp 

in which the Dake of Orleans was born.” the Sugar and Tea Duties and the Income Tax being retained, will bear 
The following passage refers to the request which the la‘e Prince | ome reduction, which Mr. Gladstone modestly and adroitly divides be- 

Jerome, when in Paris in 1847, with his son Prince Napoleon, addressed | tween Paper and Income.— Times, April 16. 

to Louis Philippe for a pension and a : a 


“ Yes! Ican understand your anger when you think of the Revolution 
of Februaty. Had that revolation brokea oat but a few months later, A TRUS SON OF ALMA MATER. 
it would have found your father in the Chamber of Peers, and provided| Great are the charms of purity, of music, and of eloquence. Godiva— 
with a handsome endowment with reversion &% yourself. Have you by | to invert Mr. Gladstone’s owa hor, and to apply it to himself— 
has once more taken that yearly ride through the of Commons 


chance forgotten the s taken Jerome and ourself, 
their tn tet nthe tovoer Chesnaal te seapeedl 0 Peesn which disarms all critical eyes, turas Peeping-Tom of Bock’ 
the ia ; ‘ to stone, and asually succeeds in crowning with success the r ex- 


Ki 

w had banished you ; and the recepilon you met 

at St. Cloud? Why, among the usbers who now crowd the antecham- annual triumph of the Muse of Finance bas taken 
Shen pen wont 00 teak baad 
ou and to solicit new favours. Open the 
List ; look at the names of the generals on the retired list. You wi 
find 
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now your Bmperor. The King had certainly violated the law by per- 
mitting your aunt to return to France, and, what is worse, had done so 
without the knowledge of his Ministers. I believe it is the only uncon- 
stitational act he can be re ed with. But there are a few details 
which are worth mentioning. The day after the King of the French 
gave audience to Queen Hortense a Cabinet Councii was held. ‘ What 
news, gentlemen?’ said the King,as he took his seat. ‘ Very serious 
news, Sire,’ answered Marebal Soult ; ‘I kecw for certain, from the re- 

of the gendarmerie, that the Duchess of St. Leu (Queen Hortense, 
mother of the Emperor Napoleon III.) ani her son have through 
the South of France.’ The King smiled. ‘Sire,’ said mir Perier, 
‘I can complete the information which the Marshal bas just given you. 
Not only bas Queen Hortense passed through the Soath of France, but 
she is now in Paris, and — Majesty received her yesterday.’ ‘You 
are so well informed, my dear Minister,’ said the King, ‘ that you do not 
allow me time to tell you anything.’ ‘ But I, Sire, bave g more 
to tell you. = not the Duchess of St. Lev present excuses ia the name 

her son, tv 


independent watchdogs of the to 
happy denizens of those ‘‘iofernal regions.” the Opposition benches— 
condemned for long years to sit in fruitless hopes of p on and re- 
lease—for awhile remit their writhings, Even that tortured ghost, Mr. 
Horsman, respires. Destined, like Sisyphus, for ever to roll his stone 
upwards in the direction of the Treasury benches and to find it suddenly 
and inexplicably come rolling down upon him or ove instant, 
while Orpheus speaks, he stands still to gaze. The indefati Sir 
obn Pakington rests upon his wheel. Those uros of the D: 
handred heads of our bundred country gentlemen—for an hour or s0 suc- 
ceed in ho ng. Pale, shady from the Carlton, 

oung, active, and baoquetting Harpies, bent, someday, upon becom 

anior Lords at least—all listen and are mute. Even Mr. Disraeli— 
Mr. Disraeli is to be considered as one of the Faries of the place—feels 
the soft spell awhile :— 

The Furies sink upon their iron beds, 
And snakes, ancurled, hang listening round their heads. 

Sach, for a day or two at least, isthe potent influence of Gladstone and 

song. Whether the spirits grant his bold request or not, the tones in 
which he clothed it were agreeab'e to all—except, perhaps, to the jea- 
lous ear of Marsyes, if a Marsyas there be. 

Never has Mr. Gladstone shown himeelf more poctical in finance, or 
er that Alma Mater whom he is about to desert, 

thie . 


g 


is not J). At the very moment your y was pentatns Se 
@ conference with chief leaders of the 

ing with them the best means of overthrow- 
aa no accoant of this information ; 
Minister, who was a little more inde. 


and her eon. fo Lee, Oo coe nee 
one 


of the maxims of your Goverament, an essential maxim, which Louis 
Philippe was too good-natured to have applied. ‘Should iste,’ 
you eaid, ‘or exalted Republicans attempt with 1,000 or 1 men a 
descent on our coasta, we should well and beautifully shoot them.’ Now, 
it 0 that,‘under the Government of Jaly, there was an incursion 
at Si and there was a descent at bat there was no 
one shot. A grave fault, no dow Well, then, the Orleanists are in- 
corrigible ; aod bad they to begia I verily believe they would be 
as tasever. But, as for the when the question is 
one of shooting, they certainly keep their word ; and, Prince, of all the 

that yoo and yours have made, or could make, that is the only 
one on the execution of which I should count.” 


—_SS——— 


constituency, he 
bas married bis , and who lives distracted between the din of 
crockery and the music of the spheres. He will regret the quiet waters 
of the Isis and the ecclesiastical repose of Academas, as he hangs up his 
barp with a sigh in the smoke of more laborious cities, and amid the bum 


MR. GLADSTONE'S BUDGET. Ot oe Giedetae’s leat Badget speech bas proved that he is the best mem- 
We are not called on to follow the example of the Chancellor of the | ber for his University. Never bas the Mute of arithmetic been clothed in 


Exchequer, by carrying the reader through a wilderness of 6 or of | more ts, or led down the mazes of a classical dance co 
Sowers belons the presd object of the joarsey is revealed. Leartisto-ss 


y y 

the order may be, we will state at cace that, estimating a rurpius of | time excelled himself in parable, in allegory, and in trope. Apollo, who 
£1,923,000 far the year 1861-62, Mr. Gladstone proposes to take a penny | stands ever at bis elbow—whetber he be tall 
off the Income Tax and to repeal the Paper Duty. As Mr. Osborne ex-| ment or to an Ionian Assembly, or composing 
presses it, he wraps up his penny in paper, though the object in this case | Greek verse—has supplied his favourite son with a more than ordinary 
disguise the contents, but to make the ea more accepta- | number of quotations from Schiller, from Virgil, and from Tennyson. 

ble. Perhaps it is the first time that the Houre of was bribed with | As the Chancellor of the Exchequer went on, tbe ground actually broke 
@ penny, bat we trust it will indace them and the sticklers for the privi- into flowers beneath his feet. He eang of the loves of direct and indirect 
to forget the little disturbance of last year, and pass | taxation—of the lanar inflaences of the Customs on the Excise—of 


: 
‘ 


Paper part, maid-servants, and bew, by a happy extension of t licenses, he 
i ge our nent tothe ps ioe 8 - pa rene pee sn peveuree thems Seems norte ane eghaiets the pablo 
we have stated conclusion, and so spoilt the interest of the in the tone of an , an Oxonian, a ecbolar. 
Cr pr et ae oe casts Gleioneaste Mis to show eho Preote details a 
the and revenue 
oe a <a con on eons aie which bis 
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that there bad been defects at all. As befitied a Charcbman aod a dis- 
ciple of Aldrich, he dwelt oa all the a that told ia hie favour, 
and with half-closed eyes stepped ligbily over the difficulties that told 
against him. Close analysis eoabled bim to discover, and to take credit 
for discovering, the shoricees of the financial year as soon as the floancial 
year was ovr, With the July supplementary votes he dealt like a 
sophist and an orator ; and be passed qu ck!7 over the awkward fact that 
last year’s revenae was largely assisted from exe+p'ional sources. He 
polated out tbat ibe House was pledged to repeal the Paper-daties, but 
not insist upon the topic of a pledge that was oace given on the sub- 
be of tea and suger, or & persooal no less than a Parliamentary promise 
once made about the Income tax. A mags of iogenious and sabile rea- 
soning {rom effects to causes, of minute bat |umioous argument, of ad- 
ditions bere, and subtractions there, all mixed up with a stream of poe- 
try and romance, was devoted to prove that what Mr. Gladstone had 
Predicted last year was vot co falee as it appeared. The spirits ef the 
achoolmen who baunt the groves of Academus would have glowed with 
pleasure and pride to bear the St. Bernard of fioance—the beautifal 
myetic—oonverse upon political economy. Nor is it possible that any 
Other constituency but that of Oxford sbould be wortby of so much iu- 
tellectual agility. The Muse is pleased to learn that her romantic soo 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer pauses amid dry details of calculation 
to rescue femeles io distress, and to work bimseif into a passion et the 
thought of the degradiog necessity which compels maid servants to fetch 
spirits from a public-house in oases of sudden domestic illoess. The Muse 
is ready with bim (o pass over the prosy trath that it is not much use re- 
lieving them from the necessity of fetobing epirits oa exceptional occa- 
sions from a tavern, while so many of them labour under the degrading 
necessity of repairing there hourly for beer. Mr. Gladstone is true to 
himself in protecting maid-servants with as sablime a sentimentalism as 
that with which be defeads the heroine of Troy. These little straws 
show a wind that naturally blows from the quarter of a poetical Uni- 
veraily, not from the sober and practical regidhs of South Lancashire. 

All Mr. Gladstone's subtlety aod finesse—belonging as it does to a kind 
of disingeaouity that never sbows itself so strangely as in conscient ous 
minds—woul!d soon distrect and bewilder any but a scholastic constitu. 
ency. Something, no doubt, Mr. Gladstone loses by being tied to an ex- 
tremely Conservative body. But he gains something by being tied to a 
body that can appreciate and admire intellectual cro’chets, scholarlike 
attainments, and controversial power. A maoufactaring district would 
encourag? him, it is true, to fiog bimeelf into the Liberal cause with 
fervour. But it would soon cease to forgive him—what Oxford has now 
many times forgiven him—his splendid caprices and his gorgeous sab- 
tletier, which ere, after all, the weakaesses and the vagaries of genius. 
South Lancashire might easily some day be very mach divided witbio 
her own miad at the sight of so much versatility. Oxford, on the other 
hand, may be proud of it. It is characterist'e of berzelf ; and she ought 
to be ready to pardoo ix in bersoa. No otber constituency can so well 
afford to look quietly upoo and to enjoy the sight of ite member weaving 
interminable sophistries, building lofty budgets out of nothing, sporting 
with fiuance, experimenializing on the revenue, setting the Stock Ex- 
obange a-bleze, kindling bonfires oat of old taxes, and every now and 
then retiring from the ecene of grandeur aod of destruction to compose 
an epigram or to translate a Latin ode.— Review. 

—— 
CONVICT SYSTEMS. 

Our own country is not, perhaps, entirely free of that propensity which 
we attribute to our French neighbours, for estimating every public in- 
stitation by temporary success, and veering about in opinion with the 
variable gusts of chance. Atone of our great convict establishments 
there bas been an insubordinate outbreak—fartber, and more formidable 
than tbis, there has been something like a conspiracy discovered and sup- 
pressed. When a few nervous people mace an outcry about such a 
thing, it is surely a case of beiog more frightened than hart ; and is quite 
insufficient to justify grave contemporaries, who should koow better, io 
ring that, the: efore, our established system of convict discipline is a 


ure, 
Is itafailore? Let us jadge by a few broader facts. The coavict po- 
pulation in England alove is, and has been for a few years, from eight to 
. Bach hae, in round numbers, been the number of the 
convict prisoners, not counting the expenses or (hose at large on license, 
Had these people been treated under the arrangement superseded by the 
preseat, we would have bad as of old a considerable retarn of keepers 
and fellow-convicts getting their brains blown out with batchets and 
fore-bammers ; an indistinct bat considerable |'s’ of bath murderer, and a 
few fugitives eatiog each other, along with deeds more horrible even \hin 
cannibalism. As asample of the old system, let us take just one pas- 
sage from the celebr report of the Committee oa Transportation io 
lL it contains an analysis of certaia attempts to escepe from the 
pene! station Nake = oy arbour. “ From that retarn it appears that 
116 who a , 75 are supposed to have perished in the woods, 1 
banged for m and eaticg his companion, 2 were shot by the 
military, 8 are ve been mardered and 6 eaten by their com- 
escaped to the settled distric'e—18 of whom were hanged for 


<= 10 for morder. 
ly, aoder the system, tbat so characte: ised, there 


ey superreding 

have been a casualty or two which we bave overlooked or forgotten, 

so far as me terves ur, uoder the present m there bas been 
single instance of violent death, and no blood drawn except ‘by the 
lash. With such general results before the world, there ought surely to 
be better ground than the late rappressed disturbunoes before the public 
are entitled to condema public servants of skill and talent, who have 
= for mapy years under we'ghty responsibilities earnestly doing their 


Z lar article having appeared in the Cornhill Magezine in laudation 
of the lrish system, some of tbe contemporaries we refer to have with a 
too ready beedleesnees sought to bring ont a contrast between what they 
count the success of the one system and ihe failure of the other. We are 
not goiog to say a word against the Irish system in its own place when 
we object to it as a rule to be implicitly followed in Britain. But it 
ought to be remembered from the b-gioning that the di ce between 
the two is only towards the cooclurion, as it were—the Iri#h taking the 

ish system, bat goiog further in the same direction. In fact, this 
Irish system is engrafted on the Eoglirh, end for its fundamental priact- 
is iodebted to the practice of that Kaglish Convict Board of which 

r Joshua Jepp is the head, aod of the doings of which he gets all the 
praise and all ihe blame. By far the larger—and in our estimation cer- 
taioly the more iostractive—part of the CornAilé article applies to Chat- 
bam sa well es to Lusk end Spike Island. There is the same organisa- 
tion of marke, as they are termed—the same arrangements for enabling 
the convict to work his way towards one advantage a!ter another, culmi- 
nating in the greatest of all, bis early release, by bis own contiaued good 
conduct aod willing industry, In both, every contiouous pericd of good 
conduct not only obtains immediate remuneration, bat is credited to the 
coovict against so mach of bis sentence, avd io both by misconduct 
he not only lores present enjoyment bat becomes bitterly conscious 
that be hes forfeite: a period of his remittance, and will remaio 
eo much longer in bondage. Toe Irish system goes a step 
beyond this by allowing a modified freedom before the prison 
gate is entirely opened. differs aleo in this, that after the con- 
vict hes obtained bis releasé on license he is not free to go where he 

as in Eogland, bat mast keep in bis district aud report bimeelf 
periodically to the police. He ir, in fect, accordiog to a term for which 
we have not an Eaglish equivalent, uoder surveiiance. It is quite prac- 
ticable, were it desirable, \o iatroduce both these features in Britain. 
But whetever may be said of the former, we have ao doubt that the lat- 
ter would create a greater outery than enything ever done ia ibis coun 
try connected with prison discipline. The Irish seem all to like it, how- 
ever—aod the fact seems to be that, though adverse to spontaneous or- 
der, they are a people partial to being policed. 

Iy is bardly to be expeoted that any great system fraaght with perila 
and difficulties is to roll smoothly onwards without a siogle shock. In 
the Chatham instance, there bag n0 doubt been a catastrophe, but it has 
eatirely fallen oa the wretc en who caused it. There ie a mystery 
about it which we hope may yet be revealed, \o the benefit of our know- 
ledge of prison diecipline, The sioguler part of the affair ie that some 
of the ringleaders were among mea who had been eelected for immediate 
liberation on license. Pottiand, too, was a far more likely place for an 
outbreak. The commen is larger, and there is but a smell body of 
troops there, while at Chatham there is almost an army. Portland is 
remote, isolated, and, from the character of the ground, eaited for any 
desperate at:empt to take up a position. The life there ie more mono- 
tonous aod dreary, and more likely to provcke discoateat ; and this dis 
tinction points to the question whether it may not have been the too 
close approach to the Irish system at Chatham that caused the crisis 
there. In tbe incessaat motion and cheerful variety of the place—the 
harbour works—the sbips—the sbipbuilding—the mililary parade— 
there is the closest resemblaace to a free active life which it is poraible 
to conceive consistently with restraint. And may it not bave been this 





familiarity with freedom—the constant communication with free work 
men, the consequent communication with each other—that ereated 
their restlessness ? 

With regard to the special pecaliarities of the Irieh system, we have 
not a word to say against them io their own native isle. We don’t under- 
stand the Irish bere, and perhaps never will do so. We caa easily see, 
however, that what is good for them is not always good for us. It may 
be from the stupid, stolid, practical hamdram character of our people 
that it is so ; bus we utterly despair of by any homan means raising our 
thieves to that lofty elevation of disinterestedness, tendernese, jastice, 
self-restraint, and general purity which we are taught to fiod among Irish 
convicts. To our Saxon nature and prejadices, it seems all too good, 
aod remiods one of the London dealer who engaged to provide milk warm 
from the cow, and farnisbed it so very warm that it barned the lips of 
his customers. The odd thing is that the blessings of the eystem should 
be limited to those who have committed crimes. Passing over all the 
ordinary humbler classes, as not likely to obtain sach a privilege, it 
would certainly be a great improvement on the Irish gentry if they were 
raised to the convict pitch of excellence. Indeed, it may be a question 
whether it is not the duty of a right-thiokinz Irichman to commit a mo- 
derate ae @ three or four years affuirs—for the sake of the 
blessed resalte. For instance, there was a man who argently desired, 
for some powerful reason affecting his future prospects, that the fortnight 
added to bis period of deteation on account of a mark being against him 
might be remitted to him—* everytbiag,” he urged, “ depeaded oa his 
getting out a fortnight sooner.” Instead of a simple enforcement of the 
regulation, the man was initiated into the philosopby of it—they are all 
great pbilosopbers these Irish convicts, and have the most enlightened 
views on political and social economy, and the duties and obligations 
of men to each other. The result was that “the man paused for a mo- 
ment, and then anewered ‘No, no, I see it would not work,’ and he 
walked away with the air of a man who was satisfied in his own jadg- 
ment.” Who ever beard of the Irish landlord who would thus readily 
— hie personal interests to the carrying out of principle of pub- 

io atility ? 

The only defect in the system, indeed, seems to be that the convicts 
themselves carry its beneficent rales a little too far, It seems that they 
are so @,amoured with their position as convicts, that, after their period 
bas expired, they undergo a little spont discipline, like the retired 
chandler who visited his works on melting days. “There are,” says the 
writer in the Cornhill, “ in Dublin sixty-five convicts out at service under 
ticket of licence, besides seventy more who have been discharged on the 
expiration of their eentences, bat who continue voluntarily to report 
themselves to the police every fortaight—a fact in itself which diecloses 
to us more than the needful submission, which we may call a margin of 
tractability.” Those who employed bears’-grease to restore the lost 
bouours of their bald heads were recommeaded carefully to wash their 
bands lest fur should grow upon the palms. So it seems the Crofton sye- 
tem will require to be hand!ed carefully, lest it cover Ireland with an 
inconvenient growth of order, regularity, and conformity to law. 

Let us conclude with the romance of an Irish female thief. We are 
not told what other vices ehe hed, but if Iri-h female thieves bear the 
faintest resemblance to the British, she must bave bad several. Sub- 
jected, however, to the sort of fomentation of the Irish convict system, 
the comes forth purified. She is married to a respectable artisan, and, 
like all the highest style of beroines in novels, and those whom the gods 
love, she dies young. We still quote the Cornhili—“ Her husband’s grief 
was intenee. ‘Ob, ma’am,’ he cried, ‘she was a wife for a prince ; sbe 
was beautiful, and so gentle ; all the people in the house we lodged in 
respected her, though she spoke to no one bat myeelf. After cur mar- 
riage, she could not rest until sbe told me the bictory of ber life; bat I 
never cast a thought on it after.’” One who bas read Eagene Sue’s and 
Madame Dadevant’s novels is, efver all, not cnfamiliar with such thiogs. 
We are not gving to deny their tratb. All we have to say is that they 
are Irish, and we cannot comprebend them. Leesing, in one of bis bitter 
fables, represents Jupiter sending Mercury on earth for three women of 
perfect purity in act and thought, to serve as Graces. Mercury retarned 
unsucces:ful—the only three women answering the description had been 
employed by Piuto as faries, But Mercury could bave beea at no loss 
now—he a only to go to an Irish Convict Prieon.—Rdinburgh 

April 16. 





i 
NEWFOUNDLAND AND HER FISHERIES. 

The Newfoundland Royal Gazelle of the 2nd ult. contains a dispatch 
fcom the Colonial Seeretary to Sir Alexander Baonerman, of which the 
paragraphs here cited are the most important. 

It is plain that the responsibility of securing the French Fishermen 


the free exercise of every right guaranteed to them by existing Trea- 
ties rests on the British Goverament which made those Treaties. This 


obligation mel 


aecertain, and, as far as possible, defer to the 


The Convention now has not for its object in any way to en- 
large the “ Maritime or Territorial rights” of Fraace, or to abrid 
those of Newfouaodland, bat primarily and almost exclasively to provi 
a machinery capable of scouring that the just rights of each party under 
the existing Treaties shall be respected by the other. 
comparatively uaimportant causes of the Coavention which have 
not this + contaia provisions which will coafer material advantages 
on some of the inhabitauis of Newfoundiaod, and embrace notbiag which 
ia the opinion of her Majesty’s Goveroment falls within the spirit of Mr. 
Labouchere’s promise, which was not lost sight of by them throughout 
the protracted negotiations with the Freach Governmen’. 

I make these observations to prevent misconception, But I do not 
antic'pate that the provisions of the Conveation will be considered by 
the community of Newfoundland, any more than they are by her Majes- 
ty’s Government, either as injurious to their iuterests or as involving 
such modification of their rights as was contemplated in Mr. Labouchere’s 
despatch. I regret much that it is not ia my power at once to authorise 
rr to commanicate a copy of that Canvention to the Goverament and 
gielatare of the Colony. 





MEXICO. 
Correspondence of the “ Albion.” 

The leading occurrenves sivce the date of my last have been a change 
of Ministry, clamorous demoostrations of want of confidence ia Sr. 
Prieto, the Finance Minister, and the menacing attitude assumed by 
Gonzales Ortega, late Minister of War, towards President Juares. For 
nearly three weeke, and until a new Minisiry was installed, the public 
mind was uneasy io the extreme, and fears were entertained that a plot 
was forming, with Goozsles Ortega at its head, for the overthrow of 
Jaarez and the Constitu'ién of 1857—a thiog by no means unlikely to 
occur when the members of Congress meet, and no doabt withuut tur- 
moil or bloodshed. 

In a day or two the General Congress meet here In the capital, to con- 
sider maturely the state of the country, which it is feared will not gain 
much by their deliberation, unless they are a very different class of men 
from those who honoured it with their coansels on former occasions. 
May they give cause for congratulation! 

In reference to what I bave said algve, I will remark that amongst 
the members already bere there is a majority in favour of deolariog 
their meeting to be a Convention, with a view to cerry out such mea- 
sures of reform as are urgeotly required by the country and are opposed 
to the Constitation, which it canoot be denied is unsuited in many re- 
spects to the present state of the Repablic. 

The Church property, from which so much was anticipated and apon 
which so many brilliant prospects have been raised for national im- 
provements and relief to the Treasury, has tarned out a mere delusion. 
It bas gone into the hands of a few favourites, most of whom bave dis- 
counted the paper at a raioous rate for the country, and that too in very 
many cases out of the income the property itself bas produced. To say 
that the whole of this property bas been divided in this way would not 
be entirely true; bat what remaios is so insignificant in amount, and so 
entangled by litigation, tbat its valae mast be emali indeed, if not al- 
most worthless. 

The country however is always a gainer by the change. In the hands 
of the clergy, it was a source of corraption and degradation to the na- 
tion generally ; yet when once it ,became public property it ought to 
have been put to public user, and the foreiga as well as the domestic 
creditor allowed to participate in its benefits. But this has not been the 
case, nor is it eurprising that what was acoumulated by corruption should 
be dissipated by the same band. 

Disclosares aod recrimiaations of every hae are talked of pablicly, 
bot from these none wil! beoefit and nove will loee—the y once 
goue is gone forever, whilat it is useless to disguise the fuct that respon- 


ry escape. 

he death of Don Megul Lerdo de Tejada has been the greatest 
the country could sustain ic an individual. Had be lived there wouig 
have been much hope for the pablic creditor and the nation 
Now all is distrust and uncertainty. Ramours are afloat that 
the amount of many millions, issued by Miramon to sustain the 
lation, are to be admitted and added to the debt of the nation, 
standing the decrees that were published by Juarez ia Vera Cruz to 
contrary. It is a carious fact, and one that cannot be gainsaid, that 
is the astateness of the Church party, and euch the imbecility of 
Liberals, that the terms of this arrangement are actually being di 
by members of the former from their biding place, where several of 
are cosgregated ander cover of a Tri-color Flag. 

Mexico, 16:h April, 1861. 


Mr. Russet on rus Crisis.—* * * * Without the means of 
an authority which many of its own adherents, and most of the 
parties, denied to it, Mr. Lincola’s Administra: ion fiuds itself called upon 
to propound a policy and to proceed to vigorous action. The 
is scarcely reacovable. The policy of such men suddenly lifted to the 
bead of affaire, which they cannot attempt to guide, must be ‘o wait and 
watch, and their action must be simply tentative, as they buve n0 power 
to pat forth with moderate hope of success any aggressive force. 

Be satisfied of thie,—the United States Goveroment wil! give ap ng” 
power or possession which it has at present got. By its volaatary set it 
will surrender nothing whatever. No matter what reports may appear 
in the papers, or io letters, distrast them if they would lead you to be 
lieve that Mr. Lincoln is preparing either to abandon what he has now, 
or to recover that which not, 

* * © * The effect produced in the North and Northwest by an 
attack on the forts while the United States’ flag is 

would be as useful to the Government at Washington as t 
abandoning the forts or tamely surren 

them in the estimation of the extreme icans. 


Repu A 
& gallant defence, the shedding of the blood of gallant men, 
it was to defend that iotrusted to their keeping, and who yielded only to 
merican would 


bBumbers—the outrege on the A’ create an 

in the Union which the South with all its determination and 
unwilling to provoke, but which the 

in its own eervice.—Letter to the London “ Times,” from Washington, April 


Tue Courr.—We understand that Her Majesty and the Prince Consort 
i aed to leave Osborne at the end of the ensuing week. White 

ich Park, late the residence of the Prince of Wales, is 
for the Queen’s reception. The Princess Alice will accompany the 
Queen and Prince Cousort to Richmond ; the other members of the 
Family will remain at Osborne. According to present arrangements 
Her Majesty is not expected to come to Buckingham Palace before the 
firat week in June.—London poper, April 20. 
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Public Affairs at Home. 

To the absence of any stirring do-vestic event;the national eye of Great 
Britain remains fixed upon Parliament—the main object of interest there- 
in, during the ten days that ended on the 22d ult., having been the prodac- 
tion of Mr. Gladstone’s Budget in the House of Commons on the evening 
of the 15th. A general outline of this complicated financia! programme 
—the marrow indeed of ten columns of small type in the London morn 
ing journals of the next day—may be read elsewhere, relieved by a plese 
ant notice of the scholastic digressions made by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer during hie speech. The Budget genera.ly has been received 
with satisfaction, mingled with an agreeable sarprise ; bat its propound- 
er is eo skilful in presenting his own views in ad attractive light acd 
ia dazzling for a moment the vision of his opponen‘s, that second 
in respect to his proposals do not always accord with the first. 
The legislative imposition of taxes is not ran off quite so glibly, as the 
legislative appropriation of our enormous revenue ; of which fact Mr, 
Lindsay ie a witness, the M. P. who depated himself to come ont here, 
some months ago, on a commercial mission—and went home again with 
nothing to boast of, save a few empty compliments. Mr. Lindsay, it 
seemr, hed been induced to postpone bringing forward a Resolution on 
the subject of iron-ship-building, on the ground that he could more con- 
veniently move it when the Naval Estimates were before the House. 
Bat he chanced to be absent from his post one night, and so lost his op- 
portunity, eix millions sterling having been complaisantly voted, in the 
absence of the great naval and commercial reformer! It will be observed 
that bis defeat last year on the matter of the Paper Daty still rankles ia 
Mr. Gladstone’s mind, and that he bas paved the way for bis revenge. 

On Tuesday, the 16th alt., the Bankruptcy Bill was read a second time 
ia the House of Lords. In the Commons’, two postponements were made, 
relative to subjects that would be profoundly interesiing at this crisis. Mr. 
Gregory put off for a fortnight his “ notice to call attention to the expedi- 
ency of a prompt recognition of the Southern Confederation of America ;” 
and Mr. Horefall, at the request of Sir George Grey and in consequence of 
Lord Palmerston’s and Lord Jobn Rassell’s absence, postponed until the 
following Friday the motion of which be had given notice respesting bel- 
ligerent rights at sea. Sir George at the same time distinctly ea'd that 
it was a question not only of great national importance, bat of pressing 
and urgent necessity. It was not, however, broaght forward at the ap 
pointed time ; neither is there ia the proceedings any mention of its 
further post ponement—perhaps because it is eo very delicate a matter to 
handle, that the Goverament mode of dealing with it bas to be ve 
ried with the arrival of each succeeding mail from Americs.—Wedner 
day, the 17th, was marked by a close divieiun in the Lower Honse, 197 
against 172, by which an Act legalizing marriage with a deceased wife’s | 
sister was thrown oat, on the second reading. Time after time, it has 
been brought forward and debated with wearisome pertinacity ; bat, 
though it is obviously one of those subjects rezarding which “a great 
deal may be said on both sides,” we do not think that the public for 
whom we cater would be particalarly benefitted by a synopsis of the at 
gaments adduced on either.—Thbe late Spanish iaroad on St. Domingo 
was slightly toached apoa by oar Foreign Secretary, in reply to a que> 
tion, on the evening of the 18th. Bat the Government view of the 
affair was sbroaded aader the stale though convenient plea—the noo- 
receipt of official information. A long time was then consumed over the 
Army Estimates, for there are many military men in the House, sod 
many civiliaas who think themzelves bora-soldiers, or at least infallible 
critics on all that pertains to the land forces. There were several divi 
sione, moreover, the Government carrying its points in all cases, save one, 
by decided mayorities. The exception referred-to is the appointment of @ 
Mejor-General to command the Brigade of Guards. It was moved by 
Lord A. Charchill that the allowance of £1,038, should b> atrack oat- 
It was retained by a vote of 89 to 86. 
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On the following night, a veriety of eut jects was diecaseed. The Lords 
bed their talk upon Italy, without throwing much light upon the diffi- 
culties that environ that question. The Commons’ debated or talked 
apon indigo-planting in Beagal—the propriety of Vulanteers attending 
Biections in a body, which no one advocated, 2 propos to the Tiverton 
Volunteers having turned out to welcome Lord Palmerston at his late 
anopposed re-election—New Zealand—alleged prosecation of Britieh 
Protestants in Spain—the recent Consular appointments in China and 
Japan—evictions ia Ireland—and the state of our relations with Mexico. 
Yet we find nothing in all this that tempts us to make extracts or re- 








































































other band there are many persons, bumace and patriotic and philoso- 
phical, who think that, if it must come to fighting, the sooner blows are 
strock, the eurer and speedier will be the peaceful issue. 

Meantime a considerable change has come over the face of affairs since 
last we wrote. Maryland, which bad leaned palpably towards the Con- 
federate States and had almost committed herself to a conflict with the 
Federal Go t, bas ret d apparently to her allegiance. Tar- 
bulent Baltimore has received the newly-appointed U.S. Custom House 
and other officials, and has seen the “Star Spangled Banner” hoisted 
again in public placee. Washington is no longer threatened ; or at least 
sufficient force to defend it ison the spot. War transports and other vessels, 
under the Federal Flag, sail up and down the Potomac anmolested. The 
forwardiog of troops to the Capital and to Annapolis is systematic, 
though none have yet taken the route through Baltimore. Preparations 
for an actual blockade of the whole Southern coast sre set on foot. It 
is announced that the President of the U. 8. is about to call—in addition 
to the 75,000 Militia now pat at his disposal—for 40,000 Volanteets for 
three years’ service, for 25,000 Regulars for five years’ service, and for 
18,000 Seamen for the same period, thas augmenting both Army and 
Navy in a fashion that would have been denounced as unconstitutional, 
some months ago, but is now considered entirely legitimate. A new 
loan will be wanted, bat can be raired without the slightest embarraes- 
ment. In short, if the intense excitement, that broke out immediately 
after the action in Charleston Harbour, is slightly cooling down, it seems 
to us that the supplies of men and money are as abundant as ever. The 
difference mainly lies in this—the constituted authorities are now resum- 
ing their legitimate weight. Bampant Editors don’t talk now of “ super- 
seding” Mr. Lincola ; they incline to believe that General Scott under- 
stands bis business, almost as well as if he had commenced life by setting 
types. 

But where is the firat battle to be fought? It is certain that Fort 

has been re-inforced ; and there is therefore the greater proba- 
bilit t no blood will be shed in that quarter. Virginia on the other 
band, baving formally or informally fallen into the Southern Confede- 
racy, her soil is spoken of as likely to be invaded. Indeed the block- 
ade, not commenced elsewhere, is now establis\ed along ber borders in 
Chesapeake Bay. In recording this, howeyer, we give no opinion as to 
the probability of this or that plan being adopted. What couree of ope- 
rations, what policy, Mr. Lincoln and his Cabinet have determined upon, 
has been kept profoundly secret—a wise resolve in warfare, but very 
irritating to the newsmen, who, in the absence of fighting and in igno- 
rence of Government des' gos, eke out their Extras with columns of un- 
interesting detail. As for exaggerations and bullying and calling hard 
bamer, common to the press just now in both sections of the country— 
it is highly undignified and equally unedifying ; but it ie the natural 
q of inflamed enmity. Without doubt, our own columns 
during the Russian war were open to this same objection. 

The only important event sunounced from the South is the surrender of 
450 Federa! trooper, in Texas, to a local force greatly superior in nam- 
bere. 





































































No official e nnouncement has yet been made as to the intention of the 
Dake of Newcastle to accept or decline the Governor-Generalsbip of In- 
dia ; bat we note that sundry journals throw doubt upon this contem- 
plated arrangement.—Rumour rans, and not withoat a smack of prcba- 
bility, that Mr. Gladstone insisted on repealing the paper-duty, aud so 
covering bis defeat of last year, as the price of hie continuance in the 
Cabicet. At least it is clear that Lord Palmerston, in the face of a na- 
merous and well-knit Opposition, cannot afford to part company with 
his purse-bearer.—Som2 surprise bas been caused, and a needlessly dis- 
agreeable sensation created by busy-bodies of the press, because the 
Dake of Cambridge, while presiding at the firet regimental dioner 
of the London Volunteer Rifle Brigade, took occasion to say 
that he disapproved of the sham fight at Brighton on Easter 
Monday, and wished that the willing and high-spirited corps to whom 
he addressed himself bad devoted more time to drill by battalions 
and brigades, ere they launched out into disporting themselves in 
masses. These are not his Royal Highness’s words—simply the purport 
of them ; but they were spoken so frankly, eo soldierly, so sensibly, and 
so courteously, that we trust no smart paragraph-writers will succeed 
permanently, as they have partially, in making them a cause of offeace. 
It is most desirable to &vo'd any dissension between the Volunteers and 
the Regulars ; and thocgh there be doubtless many veterans of the old 
school who view this modera innovation with jealouzy, we do not think 
they will find a tool or abettor in the present Commander-in-Chief of her 
Majesty’s land forces.—The gloomy aspect of affairs abroad, and the ic- 
terruption of trade with America, for which latter both polities aod the 
new Tariff may account, keep the commercial world depressed and an- 
easy.—The quarrel between Mr. Scott Ruesell and the owners of the 
Great Eastern bas culminated iu a writ of execution served upon the lat- 
ter. We traet that the intended voyage will not be frustrated by this 
untoward event. 





The Unsettled State of the Centinent. 


The news from Europe at large is not comforting ; and as we have had 
to report for several successive weeks, grave conflicts seem to impend. 
If in all countries, as in England, the administration could be directly 
called upon to epeak out its views and intentions, or to give reasons for 
their concealment, we should not be ro mach at the mercy of individual 
reporters and comwentators ; nor would contradictory telegrams suc- 
ceed each other from hour to hour. It is true that just at present 
Eogland, not being hereelfan immediate party to the various enigmas that 
are waiting eolation, is in doubt like the rest of the world. It wae 
plainly and painfully admitted by our Premier, a fortnight ago at a 
public banquet, that “ there are, questions pending in different parts of 
the Continent which, if jadicionsly made ure of by thore who wish to 
disturb the peace of the world, might furotth at least balf a dozen re- 
Spectable wars.”—Whether there [was herein a latent earcarm, an in- 
tended his at a certain potentate{who is often said to be master of the 
situation, we cannot pause to enquire; but there is grievous trath in 
this brief but forcible sketch. Nor have we any amendmegt to nolice—any 
signs of peace and settlement tojrecord. Denmark etill defies Germany 
fo arms ; still does the Czar confront his rebellious Polieh subjects, and 
concentrate his troops in Warsaw ; Austria is still thought {o be watching 
her opportunity for an aggressi ve movement against Picdmont ; and Gari- 
baldi, before the Italian Parliament at Torin, stil wrestles with Count 
Cavour, and finds bim a barder foe to deal with then any he has encountered 
fn the bloodiest of his batile- fields. But we need not go through the old 
fist, nor do more than :ecall to the reader’s mind how the matter of many 
legions sti!l holds bis plaos locked up in bis own breast, while unable to 
conceal that bis hand is busy every where. Yet it appears that even a 
Louis Napoleon may be entangled,and,tripped-up in ove of the many 
webs that he haz been weaving. It is ramoured that the Russian govern- 
ment suspects bis amiable complicity in the movements of Poland, and 
has accordingly notified him that henceforth there can be no union be 
tween them for carrying out a joint policy in the East. Proof indeed 
would be requisite, ere credence should be given to such a story ; 
bat it does not carry its refutation stamped upon it. 

Meantime, as personal differences alweye offeman irresistible bait for 
the good public greedy for excitement, Paris has thrown into a ve- 
titable iever by the unexpected | eppearence of a pamphlet—not a “ ques- 
tion’’ this time touching Rome or Venice or Syria or Schleswig Holstein, 
bat a rejoinder to a personal attack, a close arg ad hominem, a 
teply by the Dac d’Aumale}to the assault apon the memory of the family 
of Louis Philippe, made by Prince|Nepoleon in bis late famous speech 
in the Senate. Some extracts [from this bard-bitticg composition, and 
some comments upon it, will be found in another column, acd they are too 
P'quent end too well-based to eecepe a reader’s notice. But we will not 
&° over the old ground again ourselves, though it may be well to suggest 
that the provocation to thie onset was very strong. The Bonapartes 
have manifested an intense and upreesoning hatred of the Orleans 
branch of the Bourbons, spoiling them of their heritage, and heaping 
insalts upon them on all occasione.!§ Prince Nepoleon has drawn this 
severe castigation on bimeelf.. As for the stir made in Paris by 
this retaliatory process, a French gentleman there resident writes 
Us word that it is no exaggeration to rey that, for some days, it 
Was (be only topic of conversation. Buta fw hourson the town, before 
its seizure by the police, there was en abeolate rueh for possession 
of the pamphlet, and it was rapidly parsed from band to hand at 
& largely enhanced price. Our friend mentions aleo, by way of 
corroboration, that, a few days after its appearance, his own 
Scquaintences knowing that he{was confined to his house by in- 
disposition, three of them came to vieit him. One had in bis pock:t a 
copy in the original edition; the second a Belgian reprint; and the 
third, who bad been unable to do more thaa borrow one, had copied out 
ite (birty pages word by word into a memorandum book! We have only 
farther to observe that we have traneferred to our columns, from a Lon- 
don journal, an article hereon which is,very moderate igite approval. 








The Special Correspondent of the London “ Times.” 

Two of Mr. Raseell’s letters, written from Wa-hington, have returned 
hitber from across the water. They are dated respectively, the 20th of 
March and the Sth of April, and will doubtless be generally recopied. 
The former is eketchy, but vgry clever am amusing ; nor can its merits be 
fairly estimated, unless one bears in mind that the material must of ne- 
cessity appear stale to us who read it here. Such extracts as we have 
seen from the second, place it however far above its predecessor. Mr. 
Rasesell seems to have predicted, with anerring jadgment, a fortnight be- 
fore the attack on Fort Sumpter, how the public feeling of the North would 
be inflamed by that or avy similar event. In short, h’s sagacity becomes 
now conspicuous. He bas been admirably well informed, and has rarely 
profited by the occasion. 


Yachting ; An Old Acquaintance under a New Name. 

We really hope we ehal! soon have the pleasure of seeing here the fa- 
mous schooner yacht America, for we observe it recorded in a Savannah 
paper that she arrived iu Savannah River a few days ago, last from Porto 
Grande, Cape de Verder, making the ran thence in twenty-eight days. 
She is now called the Cumilla, Her owner, Captain Decies, is on board 
with bis family—another instance of the devotion of our countrymen and 
countrywomen to the sports whereof Neptane is the patron. 

Presaming, if a blockade of Savannah should even take place at once, 
that the American commanding officer could not be so angallant as to coop 
up a foreign pleasure vessel, and presuming also that New York must be 
the next destination of the Camilla, we bave only to say further that the 
yachtsmen of this port will be singularly interested in welcoming hither 
the famous craft, which earned them such andyiog laurels iu the summer 


of 1851, at Cowen. 
— 


ya usic. 


The masical season may be said to have come to an end. Messrs. Mason and 
Thomas gave their last classical soirée on Tuesday evening, and the Philhar- 
monic Society, as our readers are aware, browght their labours to an end on the 
previous Saturday. In an operatic point of view we are silent, and likely to 
remain so, except, perhaps, for a single entertainment in aid of the Volanteer 
Fund. All our Italian artists, indeed, appear to be taking flight. Adelin® 
Patti is in London, and ramour states that it is her intention to appear in En- 
glish opera. Decidedly a usefol prima donna is our little Patti. She can sing 
with equal fluency in three languages. Here, her success was achieved in 
Ttalian ; in New Orleans, it was in French. Depend on it we shall hear of a 
great excitement when she essays the vernacular. 

Madame Colson is also about to secede, followed by Brignoli and Ferri; Sti- 
gelli bas already secured a cheap passage for himself and family, and is on his 
way back to Bavaria—the land of good beer and slow intellect. Madame Fab 
bri, who was a great favourite last year, is travelling in the West, and perfect- 
ing a eystem of failure which so far seems to have been magnificent. What 
with troublous times here and in Europe, it is extremely probable that Italian 
siogers will be plentifal and cheap hereafter. In London there will be bat one 
Italian opera—Mr. Smich of Her Majesty’s Theatre having retired from the con- 
test. The scandal is that he was Locght off by the opposition. 

To retarn to Messrs. Mason and Thomas’ soirée. The programme contained 
the following morceaux : Quartette in E flat major, opus 74, by Beethoven ; Le 
Trille du Diable, Sonata for the violin, by Tartini; Quartette in E flat major, 
opus 47, by Schumann. These works were played very finely by the excellent 
stringed quartette, the last being re-inforced with the piano under Mr. Mason’s 
hands. Mr. Thomas execated the Sonata in a masterly way, and with more 
geniality of style than we supposed he was capable of exhibiting. It is a some- 
what lengthy composition, and rather dry, but contains pas:ages of great power 
and invention, and also much simple grace of melody. Tartini was a famous 
teacher, and it is said, discovered the well known acoustical effect of the third 
sympathetic sound. In the last movement of the Sonata he introduces it—two 
notes are played in rapid succession by the performer, and a third one steps in like 
the ghost of Banquo and takes its place at the festive board. There is an anecdote 
about this Sonata—which by the way is nearly one hundred and fifty years old. 
Is is related that Tartini had an interview with an Eminent Potentate from the 
Central Fires, and that his Sulphurous Majesty was polite enough during his 
stay to “play a little” The composition played on that occasion pro- 
duced such a favourable effect on the mind of Tartini, that he Bourcicauited it, 
and got a copyright. It was this veritable prodaction that Mr. Thomas 
and played finely, an Tuesday. 











The Civil War. 

We are still spared the pain of recording the first bloody and fatal en- 
counter between the North and the South, for there wes no blood shed 
by hostile arms at the fierce bombardment of Fort Sumter, end our read- 
ers know that since the 13th of April no engagement, so to spesk, bas 
takea place. When there will be a change in this respect, whether there 
will be soy change—we cannot pretend to guess. No doubt, hamanity 
Sppears to gain by thie indeflaite postporement of a collision ; bat on the 


Miss Adelina Speranza, the prima donna who made her debut las: year at the 


Academy of Music under circumstances which were regarded as ble 
to her prospects in life, gave a grand concert at Irving Hall on Thursday, as- 
sisted by several artists of acknowledged ability. Miss Speranza has recovered 
the use of her voice, and would undoubtedly make a better impression now in 
operatic entertainments than in the concert room ; she has a powerful, decla- 
matory, soprano organ, not very extensive in compass nor finished in caltiva- 
tion, but dramatic and fitted for the Verdi school of opera. Mr. Richard Huft- 
man, the pianist, played a couple of solos with that elegance and finish for 
which he is remarkable. . He was, of course, encored. Several Italian artiste 
assisted Miss Speranaa, notably Signor Susini, who was in admirable voice. 





a 


Drama. 


I was about to congratalate myself and my readers in the old Horatian phrase 


on the “ grateful retarn of Spring and the soft Sonth-wind,” when the devil 


who directs the affairs of the atmosphere, suddenly slapped all our faces with 
his wet blanket, and made thc Winter Garden’s blooming advertisement of a 
‘ ehort summer season” ridiculous, 

“Sammer” quotha? After the fashion of the guest in the old Joe Miller 
story, who declares that ifthe beverage set before him be tea, he will take 
coffee, but that if it be coffee, he will take tea, so I say that if this month of 
May be Spring, I prefer Winter, while if it be Winter, I long afresh for Spring. 
Insatiate archer, would not war suffice, war with the hatefal dram and the ear 
piercing fife, that you must also make New York a second Moscow without a 
battle? Who can force his way tothe theatre in such days as these, with the 
East wind in his face and its demon in all his bones? 

Hardly to the persaasive summons of Mrs. John Wood and to the agile aliure- 
ments of Mr. Joseph Jefferson, can I expect this tribute to be paid. Certainly 
not even to these, if they are to be exercised upon a confiding public in no 
more fascinating form, than under the auspices of “Jenny Lind” and the “ Go 
vernor’s Wife.” 

These extraordinary compositions, with the “Quack Doctor,” have so far 
made up the répertoire of our eagerly expected and warmly welcomed “ com- 
fortable cousins ;” and since in the trying times we have fallen upon, even a 
critic may be required to ‘“‘show his colours,” I am bound to avow that 
I find them utterly trivial and preposterous. It is well to be fanny certainly, 
particularly well to be so just at this present ; but one need uot be absolutely 
idiotic in order to be funny. The author of “ Jenny Lind” does not agree with 
me in this opinion evidently, but were it not for Mra. Wood's vocal gymnastics 
and Mr. Jefferaon’s eloquent contortions, the public would undoubtedly side with 
me. Plot the piece has none, nor any character. It is really no more of a 
“farce” than one of the Ravel pantomimes, and will bear analysis as little- 
Possibly Mrs. Wood might shine to less advantage in the piece if it possessed 
any artistic value whatever, for this lady with all her attractions belongs to the 
guerillas and not to the regular army of comedy. Bat this is not true of Mr. 
Jefferson, and I should be glad to see so admirable an actor set a higher value 
upon his abilities. To be comical in black tights and Wellington boots, and 
b in a “ breakdown,” is not absolately the highest flight of dramatic 
success, and almost any man in the world, not afflicted with wooden legs, might 
reach it as readily as Mr. Jefferson. The “ Governor's Wife” belongs to the 
same category as “‘ Jenny Lind,” with the additional disadvantage that it pre- 
tends to be a comedy, and puts forward hypocritical airs of a plot and of per 
sonages, the one transparently silly, the other frantic caricatures. Yet in 
throwing herself head over heels (I speak metaphorically) through the réle of 
Letty Briggs, Mrs. Wood displays glimpses of comic talent which seem to indi- 
cate that she might possibly conceive and perform with reasonable success 
some classes of positively comic characters. Surely the experiment, under 
the inspection and with the assistance of so clever an artist as Mr. Jefferson, 
is worth trying? 

If not, then let us take the goods the gods of the gallery rejoice in, be thank- 
ful for a pretty woman playing hair-brained pranks, and laugh at the stage 
when we cannot rationally laugh with it. 

Unless, indeed, the martial ardour of the horn inspires us with an irresistible 
longing to weep over the leaguer of Lucknow, and to listen with Miss Fanny 
Morant for the pibroch of Dhonil Dhu. In that case we have only to go 
down to Mr. Wallack’s Theatre to-night, and persuade ourselves that Miss 
Morant is Miss Agnes Roberteon, and that Mr. Norton is the all-accomplished 
Dion himself, escaped from his “‘ embarrassing success” at London. 

I aay “ we,” as @ matter of courtesy—for although I have the deepest rever 
ence for Sir Colin Campbell and his brave Highlanders, the profoundest detesta- 
tion of Nana Sahib and his cruel Sepoys, and perhaps as much patriotism as 
my neighbours, | own that my heart inclines rather to “ Simpson & Co.,” than 
to “ Jessie Brown.” 

Bi quel ‘wn me contait Peau del Ane 

J’y prendrais un plaisir extreme : 
I wish Mr. Scribe had left us a posthumous comedy: that a ‘‘ gentleman of 
this city” had translated it : and that Mrs. Hoey and Miss Gannon, Mr. Lester 
and Mr. Walcot, Mr. Blake and Mr. Brougham, were to perform it to-night. 

Dreams, idle dreams! Seven busy drums at this moment beneath my 
window conspire to banish the too pleasing vision ! HAMILTON. 
lcomenmes.aeneenneell 


Facts aud Haucices, 


Mr. Bernan, ijee,a Parsee merchant in Bombay, has recently 
published a French transletion of Byron———-—Garibaldi bas written 
to the electors of the First College of Naples to say that be definitively 
accepts the mandate of deputy which they had con upon bim. 

A letter from St. Petersburg in the Monde says that the Em- 
Alexander appears really disposed to enter into a new path. He 
Pas just accorded to French Oatholics the liberty of opening a new charch 
and a echool, and of employing priests to serve botb. ese Concessions 
bave afforded great piearure to the French residente. The statue 
of the late Sir Henry Havelock, in Trafalgar Square, London, was un- 
covered a short time since, The press do not sy highly of it —-—_— 
During the late Wiodsor Stecple chase, the riding of & young gentleman, 
Mr. Land, upon Savernake, was the subject of universal admiration ; his 
bridle-rein soapped before they bad run balf a mile, and cavsed the horse 
to swerve suddenly and lose a deal of nd. His clever rider steered 
him by the whip, rode bim over every fence, and finished in the second 
place, am!drt load cheers from the crowd and clapping of bands in the 
stand. —Accounts from New Branewick mention the late occur- 
rence of a very severe freshet. Vast quantities of timber have been 
swept away, and it is estimated that the timber lost is worth from $200,- 
000 to $300,000. The Agricultural Society of France bas re- 
ceatly bad the different rivers of the Basses Alpes stocked with the eggs 
of the fera, oue of the best kind of fish in the Swirs lakes, and belonging 
to the same family as ealmon.—-—The name of a ew opera, ‘ Spak- 
speare,’ compose Maesiro Benveouti, appears in the Italian journals. 
General Miramon has railed henee for pe. 
The Emperor of Rassia has given £5,000 for the establishment 
of a permanent observatory on Mount Ararat, near Tiflis.-——A fine 
steam frigate called the Jialia was launched at Castellamere on the 7th 
ult. with perfect success. She was put on the stocks by order of Fran- 
cis II., and is to carry thirty-six rifled cannon on the newest system. 
A wate t burst over the — 9 of Torre Molino, near Malage, on 
the 25tb of March, and caused much 4 i Ra's bave lately 
iocreased so moch in Berlio, tbat they have become a terrible nuisance ; 
they undermine the soil, infest the canals aod sewers, and in certain 
streets appear in bands even in open day. The police authorities are 
taking measures to destroy these vermin.—-+—-Madame Elizabeth 
Patterson and M. Jerome Bonaparte Patterson bave, by two separate no- 
tices from their avoué, M. Legrand, signified to Prince Napoleon that 
they against the jodgment giveo in their case by the Civil Tri- 
bunal of the Seine, on the 16th Febraary last. 





























tative of T th, bas resigned hie a oy at “=. 
the representative nemou sea r. N.G. 

bert of Uxbridge, a Liberal, is spoken of as a candidate.——-_—— An 
Odesza 


paper etates that the publication of a Greek new r bas beea 
authorised in that city, adding that newspapers in Hebrew, Creek, Latin, 
Rassian, French, and German are already published there, and that they 
only want en Italian ane to complete the representation of ell the na- 
tionalities that compose the population —_——The Nord says that there 
is pow being circulated in the country a document signed by numbers of 
the high ari-tocracy of Prussia for the purpote of collecting a rubecrip- 


played | tion for a testimonial to Francis II. !——--——The Lyceum Theatre of 


| Barcelona has been destroyed by fire. It was one of the finest in the 





212 Che Albion. 


1d, and capable of holding twice as many persons as the Grand Opera was condemned to pay 250,000f. for damages and interest to Messrs. | ings of a eect, bat a sure means of 
in Paris, = A ssntbene paper eays that ao office has been opened in Glass and Elliott.— ier des Blats Unis. 

New York, like the Lion’s mouth in Venice, to which citizens are invited 
to send accusations against tbe loyalty of their fellows, aud information | Ovituarnp pos 

of their apposed treasonable practices, and opinions. It is of course be- | . prisonment. 10. The Commander-io-Chief requests the Court to 

set by hundreds denouncing those they bate. We have seen no notice, Lorp Berwicx.—On the 12th ult., after long and revere from | sider a finding which holds out the baneful principle, confirmed 
whatever of it here.—————The Mr. Harvey Lewis who has been elected | an internal tumour, died the Right Hon. Ricard Noel Noel-Hill, fifth | fiat of a court-martial, to the Army that one of its members is to 

M.P. for Marylebone, ia the place of Mr. Edwin James, is Chairman | Baron Berwick, at bis seat Cronbill, near Shre . The was | no other punishment than a mere reprimand for having made a 

of the Universal Marine Assurance Company in London, and « Director | son of the fourth Baron, the Hon. and Rev. Noel-Hill, rector of | of the worship of religious men in their house of prayers whilst 

of the National Bank. Mr. Lewis contested Hull on the late occasion, | Berrington, Salop, by the second daughter of the late Mr. Mostyn Owen, tag cos of their solemn fasts.” 

and although defeated, the Liberal electors preeented bim with a testi- | of Woodhouse, Salop. He was born at Betton Salop, in 1800, was eda- he court-martial, on the revision of their finding end sentence, 
monial in estimation of their esteem for the bold and honourable | cated at Rugby, succeeded bis father in 1848.—He is succeeded in | ed the Commander-in Chief's opinion, that the act of mockery waa 

way in which he came forward and fought their battles.———— | his title aud estates by his next brother, Colonel the Hon. William Noel- | and insulting ; but the Court recorded their opinion at the same time 
The Hon. Maria Liddell, eldest bo of Lord Ravensworth, was mar- | Hill (now Baron Berwiek,) who entered the army in 1817, served in the | that the act was done thoughtlessly and inconsiderately, and without 
ried on the 10th ult., to Sir David Wood, R.A., K.O.B. A mar- | Burmese war in 1825-6, and was present at the battles of Prome and’ the intention to insult. 

riage ie to take place between Viscount Milton, eldest son of the Earl | Tandwayn. In 1854 be attained his colonelcy and retired in 1855.—The | In commeuting on the revised sentence the Commander-io-Chief 
Fitzwilliam, and Miss Chichester, daughter of Lord Edward Cnichester, | deceased nobleman devoied himself almost entirely to agricaltural and | “ This finding is not justice. It is as inconsistent with its rules as if a 
and niece of the Marquis of Donegal. The Duke de Montpensier, mechanical pursuits. He was one of the most successfa 


thej worst 
tween the sects themselves. 9. So an offence does the new 


penal code consider the mockery cf any form of reli that it 
with imprisonment to the anal of cas jee, or inser bon fine 
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| breeders in Eog- 


who married a sister of her Mejesty the Queen of Spain, and who, with land of Hereford cattle, and his farm buildings are models of order and 


a portion of bis family, embarked at Cadiz on the 14th alt., was expected 
to arrive in England on the 20th. In the charches of Vienna boxes 
for the reception of Peter’s pence have been again set up. —The 
“Polar Regions,” written by Sir John Richardson for the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, \s now published, with many additions, in book form. 

The Em r Napoleon received a short time ago a deputation from the 
Royal Society of London for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. The 





chief object of the deputation was the crael treatment of the horses in 


the veterinary schools of France, of which we have spoken several times. 
A stormy meetiog Of the Bristol bairdressers was held lately, 
for the purpose of consi —s the Sunday me, | question. In the 
course of the discussion, a Mr. Davidge exclaimed, “If it is wicked to 
shave or be shaved on a Sunday, many churchmen are guilty of wicked- 
ness, I have shaved the Bishop of Bath and Wells on a Sunday morn- 
, and do you think I will be dictated to by you?’——-—-A bust of 
Willie Pitt, by Nollekins, has been presented by Lord Granville to 
the Nationa! Portrait Gallery in Wesetminster.————Square oak tim- 
ber is now transported from Canada West to Kingston, by the Grand 
Trunk Railway, in preference to canal boats and lake craft. 
Attorney General West bas formally stated that the Chancellorsbip of 
Upper Canada is not vacant, and that Mr. Blake still holds the post. It 
had been asserted that the post is vacant, and that Mr. Vankougbnet was 


to be appointed. 
ee ene 


MARRIAGE OF LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S DAUGHTER. 


On Tuesday, the quiet and delightful village of Petersham, situated in 
the valley of the Thames, which Richmond Hill looke down upon, pre- 
sented a singularly animated and cheerful appearance. The marriage of 
the Rev. Heory Montagu Villiers, eon of the Bishop of Darham, and 

ew of the Earl of Clarendon, K.G., with Miss Victoria Russell, 
second daughter of Lord Joho Raaeell, by his first marriage with Ade- 
jaide, widow of Thomas, second Lord Ribblesdale, and goddaughter of 
Her Majesty the Queen, was sure to attract a crowded assemblage fron 
the neighbourhood, in which the noble Secretary for Foreiga Affairs has, 
through the favour of his Sovereign, lived for some considerable period, 
and in which his family have gained universal respect and esteem. The 
marriage was fixed to take place at half-past eleven A.M. at the parish 
cbarch of Petersham—-this being Lord Jobn Russell’s parieh—an | 
before that hour crowds o/ well-dreseed persons were traversing the ro: 
from Riehmond to Petersham. The ge from the high road to the 
bumble village church was lined with people, the children of the national 
schools being in the front rank. Flags were suspended across the road 
to the church, and there were flags flying in the grounds of the national 
sebools and outside the church. About half-past eleven, the charch 
being then well filled, the bride arrived, accompanied by her noble father 
y John Russell. Lord John, who was dres:ed in “ blue and 
buff,” the old Whig colours, looked in excellent health and spirits. Miss 
. was becomingly attired in a 
russels lace flounces ; her head 
dress consisting of a wreath of white roses, white lilies, myrtle and 
orange flowers, and a large equare veil of Brussels lace. The bride- 
who came shortly before Mies Russell, attended by bis best man, 
nt Hamilton, M.P., eldest son of the Marquis of Abercorn, K G.— 
is twenty-three years of age, and, having obtained an honorary fourth- 
class at Oxford for his B.A. , has just been ordained to the curaey 
of Bishopwearmoutb, in the bishopric of Durham. 

The sacred rite was commenced ehortly after bal{-past eleven, the 

(Canon of Windsor, Rector of Che- 
aeen,) officiating, and the 


viously opposed him, then 
at- Bis y op tb 
brides- | bis own Diocesan Conven' 


tehingly dressed, were Lady Constance 

iers, Lady Georgiana Hamilton, Miss Villiers, Miss Mary and Miss 
Evelyn Villiers, Miss Bessie Lister, Miss Russell, Mies Agatha Russell, 
Miss Alice Lister, and Miss Maora Drammond. Some little children of 
noble appearance, neatly dressed, caused a great sensation among the 
ladies present—among them the two Masters Ruseell, aged respectively 
thirteen and twelve, who were attired in blue jackets and white trowsers. 

As the bride and bridegroom left the church the school children of Pe- 
tersham strewed beautiful nosegeys of flowers on their path, which 

to afford them great gratification. It may be stated that Lady 
John Russell built and supports the national echool of this parish, situa 
ted in the park, and that the Misses Ruseell are beloved by all the chil- 
dren for their active benevolence and exertions oo behalf of the school 

After the ceremony a grand breakfast wa: given by Lord and Lad 
Jobn Russell at Pembroke Lodge, Richmond Park#® The happy pair left 
about two o’clock for Lord Jobo Russell’s seat, Rudborough Manor, near 
Stroud, Gloucestershire, and from the crowd of fashionables who were 
assembled to witness their departare, at least balf-a-dogen old satin shoes 
were throwa after the carriage, as an omen of good luck. 

The presents received by the happy pair were of the most costly cha- 
racter, among them being a bracelet of great value, the gift to the bride 
of Her Majesty the Queen (ber godmother,) and earrings of large size and 
— we ty, the present to Mre. H. M. Villiers from his Grace the 

e of ford. But the most interesting of all the gifte was a silver 
plate, subecribed for by the domestic servants of Lord Joho Raseell, Py 
whom Mies Victoria Russell is greatly beloved, and it is eaid that thi 
token of regar is more valued by the bride than all the more maguifi- 
cent offerings put together.—Daily Telegraph, April 18. 


ee 


Tae Eant or Evo at Dunrermine.—On Wednesda 
a at Dunfermline on bis way, to Broomball, bis seat in the 
ity. The municipal authorities, destrous of presenting an address 

of congratulation, made preparations to receive his lordship at the rail- 
way station. The train conveying Lord Elgia came ap to the station 
dressed with flags and evergreens about five minutes before noon amid 
the acclamations of the assembled populace. His lordship, who was ac- 
compen'ed by a Elgin and his daughter, Lady Elma Bruce, was re- 
ceived on the platform with hearty cheering, and immediately came for- 
ward and shook bands cordially with the provost, the sheriff, and many 
others whom be recognised in the crowd. The ledies baving entered 
his lordship’s carriage, which was ia waiting, the line of procession was 
reformed, Lord Elgin walking uacovered, with the provost and theriff, 
and courteously bowing bis ackaowledgments for the incessant cheering 
of the people, while the Rifles, moun! and on foot, preceded by the 
band of the latter, led the way to the Town Hall. Here and address was 
read by the town clerk eulogising the manner in which his lordship had 
conducted the various public missions in which he had been emplo ed, 
and more ee; lly those of China and Japan. Lord Elgin rep to 
the address in a speech of come length, in which he recapitulated the 
different treaties he bad been instramental in negotiating, and took some 
credit to himself for the amount of benefit he considered they were cal- 
culated to confer on the country. On his lordship leaving the hall, the 
volunteers, who were drawn up In the street, presented arms, and Lord 


the Earl of 


Elgin having entered bis carriage with the members of bis family, the | » 


ssion was again formed, and the volunteers escorted bis lordship as 
as Lady's Mill.—London paper, April 19. 


Remanxaie Cast ; Viruany Derecren.—There bas been lately de- 
cided in London a very eerious law-sait concerning the telegraph cable 
from Majorca to Algiers. The house of Glass and Elliott had furnished 
the cable for the French Government. It was pfoven in court that a 
rival house, Messrs. Newal and Co., had bribed a workman of the esta- 
biiehment of Mesers. Glaes and Elliott to introduce into the tissues of the 
cable emall pieces of steel, in order to interrupt the isolation and to in- 
tercept the transportation of electricity. The House of Newal & Co. 


neatoess. He has obtained numerous prizes at the shows of the Royal 
Agricultaral Society, at Birmingham, at the Smithfield shows, and 
sevetal places in the provinces. His genius as a mechanic was extraor- 
dinary, and he was a first-rate rifle shot. He took no part in politics, 
but the family are conservative. 


Lorp Stover Gopo.puty Ossorne.— The death of this nobleman is an- 
nounced to have taken place at his seat, Bartrams, Hampstead, where he 
bad lived in retirement for a long time. His lordship was the only son of 
Francis Godolphin, fifth Dake of Leeds, K.G. (a Prince of the Holy Roman 
Empire, Lord Lieutenant of the North Riding, Governor of the Scilly 
Isles, Master of the Horse in 1827, and a Privy Councillor,) by his second 
marriage with Catharine, daughter of Mr. Thomas Anguish, Accountant- 
General of the Court of Chancery. He was born December 16, 1789, and 
was educated at Eton and Christ Church. He was half uncle to the late 
and to the present Duke of Leeds, and must not be confounded with the 
well known “S.G. 0.,” the occasional correspondent of the London 
Times on social and political qaestions. The latter is the Rev. Lord 
Sidney Godolphin Osborne, brother of the present duke. 


Geverat ©. A. A’Courr Reriveton, C.B.—The coloneloy of the 41st 
Regt. of Foot has become vacant by the death of Gen. A’Court ng- 
ton, father of Lady Herbert of Lea, who died at Armingtoa , near 
Tamworth, after a protracted illness. Gen. Repingtoa was the youngest 
son of Sir William Pieree Ashe A’Court, by bis second marriage with 
Letitia. daughter of Mr. HeoryjW yndbam, of the College, Salisbury. He 
was born on the 20th of June, 1785, and married on tne 10th of May, 
1815, Mary, the only daughter of Mr. Abrabam Gibbs. The gallant 
General entered the army ingl801, and fur the first 15 years saw much 
active service, having been detached on a separate command in 1806 to 
the Adriatic, to attack the islands of Tremitis, and in the same year as- 
sisted ia the siege of Scylia. In 1807 he served in Egypt, and was pre- 
sent at the capture of Alexandria and in the action near Rosetta. At 
the siege and capture of Santa Maura he was in charge of the Quarter. 
master-General’s Department: he was aleo at the siege of Capri the 
same year. When aide-de-camp to the Adjutant-General, when the enem 
lauded in Sicily in 1809, he commanded ,the advanced guard, to whic 
nearly 1,000 prisoners surrendered, and he personally captured the 
enemy’s standard. The deceasedjGeneral served afterwards on the Staff 
in Sicily, Spain, and Italy, aod was present at Tarragona, action o! Villa 
Franca, and retreat thence ; subsequently, at the occupation of Leghoro, 
capture of Genoa, siege of Savona, and lastly at the surrender of Naples 
in 1816. The late General was for some time one of the Poor Law Com- 
missioners. In 1818 he was made a Kaight of the Hanoverian Order io 
recognition of his military services, aod in 1831 was made a Companion 
of the Order of the Bath. He was also a Knight of St. Ferdinand and 
Merit of Naples, and a Kaight of St. Maurice end Lazme of Sardinia. lo 
February, 1848, he was appointed Colove! of the 41st (the Welsh) Regi- 
ment of Foot, which by his death becomes at the disposal of the Com- 
mander-ia-Cbief. 

Bisnor Onperpoyk.—The Rie Rev. Benjgmia Treadwell Onderdonk, 
D.D,, L.L.D.. Bishop of the Diocese of New York, died at his residence in 
this city on Tuesday moraing, in the 70th year of his age, Bishop Oader- 
donk had long been in failing bealih. The Rt Rev. Dr. Potter, Provi- 
sional Bishop, succeeds him in the diocese.—It was (says a city contem- 
porary) io 1844 that circumstances were made public which led in 1845 

o Dr. Onderdonk’s trial and suspension by the House of Bishops. From 
that time he bas lived in strict retirement. His friends have on several 
occasions endeavoured to effect his restoration, and two years ago, in 
Coaveantion, only eight out of over two hundred votes were cast against 
it; and Dr, Vinton, Dr. Hawks, Dr. Tyng and others, some of whom had 

vindicated both his claims to his place and 

innocence of the hee ig ey him. In spite ot this unanimity in 
, the General Coaventionjwould not concar. 

At Winterslow, F. ¥. Borie, -, Magistrate and Deputy Lieut. Wilts.— 
At Wimbledon, Surrey > Lady Forbes, of Newe yo 
In London, Sir James G. Anderson, Bart., late of Buttevant county Cork. 
a tak, Ea Lieutenant H. M.'s ryt 
+s —lIa , Belgium, Lieut. Cc 

of the 0 


of Good Hope.—At 
of the Coldstream At no, G. 


orthumberland, late yd 15th Hus- 
gu ollys, H. M. 75th Regt. 
—At Point de Galle, Major Vanderspar, “= Rifle Regt.—In Lendon, Vice- 
Admiral Aplin.—Lady Le Fleming, aged 77. She was the onl 

Michael Le Fleming, Bart., of Rydal Hall, Westmoreland, b: 
only ter and heir of Thomas tourteenth Earl of 2 
cousin, Sir Daniel Le Fleming, who had succeeded to her father’s title the year 
before.—In Paris, M. Paul d’Ivoi, the celebrated feuilletoniste, whose real name 
was Charles Deleutre.— , at Meerut, Lieut. Fryer, 35th Ft.—Io India, 
Lieut. Vol. Knollys, Major of the 75th Foot. 


Appotutments. 


George Hunter Cary, Eaq,, to be A — for the Island of Vancou- 
ver. —H. J. Lynch, Bsq., to be one of H. M. inspectors of schools.—William 
Sharpey, ., M.D., to be a Member of the General Council of Medical Bduca- 
tion Re, ition of the U. K., , Baq., M.D., dec.—Joha 
Harvey , of Grosvenor street, iddlesex, 

M.P. for Marylebone, in the room The 

Mr. Joba Locke, Q.C., of the Home Circuil 

ship of Brightce, and that Mr. J. B. 

— oor room st ap 

tenant of Ireland appointed Mr. taigne 

General of Prisons, rendered vacant by the death of Capt. Hervey. 


Arup. 
Tux Courts-MarTiaL on Inpian OrFicers.—A series of courts-mer (ial 


bave been held at Fort William, Caleutta, on certaio officers of the 
Bengal Artillery, who were charg: d with insalti i 





tival. The latest of these inquiries took place on the 5th of December 
last, when Lieut. W. C. L. Brown, of H. M. Ben 
arraigned on the charge referred to. The rt found the ner 
guilty of conduct unbecom'ng an officer and a gentleman, and sentenced 
him to be severely reprimanded. To this fioding and sentence General 
Rose appended the words “ Confirmed, bat net approved ;” and in bis 
“ remarks’’ on the entire case the Commander-in-Chief makes the follow- 
ing stringent comments :— 

“ The Commander-in-Obief is at a loss to comprehend the findiag of 
the Court. It is not logical, and itis in direct opposition to the evidence, 
of which the Court have acknowledged the vali ity. 2. The Court have 
found the i guilty of baviog mocked certaia dervishes while en- 
gaged io their ip, aud of conduct unbecoming an officer and a gen- 
tleman ia doing eo. 3. Although the evidence shows that this act was 

ted and fi t, the Court acquit the prisoner of having mocked 








rep a ’ 
the dervishes ‘ wilfully.’ 4, Consequeotly, the Court mast be of opinion 


tbat the prisoner did so mock ‘involuntarily.’ 5. Bat bis Excellency 
eannot think that the Court intends to say that the prisoner acted ‘ io- 
voluntarily,’ or ‘ unintentionally,’ because in that case they would not 
ave sentenced the prisoner to be ‘severely reprimanded’ for an act be- 
yond his will or control, and, moreover, such an opinion would be at 
direct variance with the evidence for the prosecution. 6. The Com- 
mander-io-Chief, therefore, returas the proceedings for revision. He is 
convinced that the prisoner did not mock the Mobammeden worshippers 
at their prayers either ‘ unintentionally’ or ‘involuctarily.’ 7. Nothiag 
can be mere insulting or more ungeverous than & mockery of prayers in 
a place of religious worship by professors of another belief. 8 The more 

Christians differ from the tenets and forms of Isiamism, 
should they ebstain from derision of them, and, 





in countries where are great varieties of beliefs, of 
the forms of prayers of any of them is not only an outrage on the feel- 


her | ment of this difficult question from its first stage at home, sball com; 


bp, v¥ 
16th: Capt Stokes, 54th, 
a Canadian Rifle , to 


g the congregation of «| Ep 
mosque at Cairo, on the 4th of April, 1860, during a Mobammedan fes- 





Court were to decide that a man who came into a Christian place of wor. 
ship, and before a crowded a placed himeelf in froat of the 
minister and wilfully and repeatedly his action while io 
did it inconsiderately and without intent to insult. Such 

rather thao 


this lower the influence of courts-martial, 
miscondact, and weaken the hands of those to is intrasted the 
the re 


mainteoance of the discipline and credit of the Army. If such a 
of reasoning as that followed by this Court were to be ado 
sult would be irresponsibility for crime, and a departure from the axiom 
that a man intends what is the natural and obvious aences of his 
actions. Oa the Coart rests the responsibility of neving Shenton that a 
British officer and educated gentleman may deliberately and wilfully 
mock in public and insult the feelings of a whole community—the keen- 
est becauee their religious feelin that he is to be excused on @ 
plea of thoughtlessness ; that plea, moreover, being unsustained by a 
particle of evidence. The Court bave takea no notice of the evidence 
that the act of mockery produced an immediate end painfal feeling, and 
that the Pacha of Egypt thereupon ordered the foreiga visitors to leave 
the moeque.” 

In the other cases the prisoners were acquitted, and the Commander- 
in-Chief commented on the proceedings in similar strain. 


Tus Prime Mover mw te Baerrisn Votoyrexer’ —Lord Ranelagh, the 
seventh Viscount in the Irish peerage, was boro in 1812. His Lordship 
was for some years in the Life Guards, and afterwards entered the in- 
fantry service in the 7th Royal Fusitiere. He served on the Staff and 
did garrieon duty in the colonies. Lord Ranelagh first saw active war- 
fare ia the memorable campaigo of ten days in Belgium, in which the 
late King of Holland so distinguished himself as Prince of Orange. In 
this brief but brilliant war Lord Ranelagh “assisted” in some 
cavalry charges. He was subsequently present as an amateur with the 
French army at the siege of Antwerp, and was every day in the trenches 
where the young Princes of the house of Orleans had their baptism of 
fire. Still desirous of witnessing warfare, Lord Ranelagh went to Spain 
in 1846, at the time of the Carlist and Christina conflicts. His Lordship 
was on several occasions conspicuous for his gallantry, more especially 
when be led a storming party and was the first to enter the breach at 
St. Mames. In one affair he made a charge with an escort of seveateen 
lancers, elevea of whom were killed and woanded, whilst his own horse 
was shot under him. Lord Ranelagh has never ceased to study the com- 
position, discipline, and arrangement of the large Contineaotal armies, 
whether Russian, Austrian, Prussian, or French. 

His Lordsbip was the first to draw attention to the defenceless state of 
the country after the dispute with France relative to the quadruple 
Treaty of the East in 1840. Lord Ranelagh’s pamphlet in 1845 aoung 
the vast difference which the employment of steam by cea and land must 
eventually mske fn all future warfare created a great sensation ; and the 
soundness and clearness of bis views events have fully established. His 
words read now like prophecy, although there were not wanting those 
who sixteen years since pronounced him to be an ‘alarmist.’ In 1848 
Lord Ranelagh opeved his grounds on bis Fulham estate to the essay 
newly invented firearms. It was these public exbibitione which were the 
main cause of compel'ing the Government to adopt the Eofield rifle for 
the British Army. 

When the volunteer movement commenced, Lord Ranelagh was the 
first to carry out the suggestions be had made fifteen P ex previously, 
Lord Herbert so appreciated bis energy and exertions he made Lord 
Ranelagh chairman of the firet committee of volunteers. He now com 
mands the South Middlesex Volunteer Rifles. He was the first to brigade 
the men, and as he looked upoa the movement as serious, and not as a 
display of merely street walking, he took the resolution of 
volunteers at the earliest sacceesful Chisel 


in combined movements, that 
evenness in the lise of mareh, sleadinem and repldliy © 
demonstrated. 


Cotongst Norman.—Lieut.-Col. Norman, C.B., bas ceased to 
ant military secretary to bis Royal Highness the General Com 
in-Cbief, and will leave next week for India, to assume his former 
pointment on the staff of the Bengal army. The rules for the a 
tion of the Royal and Indium armies have been already settled, 
mass of details remains to be carried out in Iodia, and it has 
necersary that Col. Norman, who bes had much to do with the arran 


zB 
Pe if} 


the task in India; the Dake of Cambrige bas accordingly yielded 
necessity of the case, and the wishes of the Secretary of State for 
—Army and Navy Gazette, 
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Wan Orrice, Arrit 
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5th D 
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Gds: Cor P: to ; be Insp of . 
: Cor Le Marchant, 8th, to 5 : Lt Wood 
bp, v Macartney, who ret ; Cor Bruce to be 3 
Col Lambert to 
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Ft: Bn Stockwell to be 
llth: Ea Halliday to be Lt 
Militia, to be En _ 9 


Regt. of Artillery, was | to be 


New Zealand. 
Capts Gold, Y 
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The iron-cased frigate Resistance was launched at Mili Wall in the 
Thames, on the llth ult. ——The Cockatrice, gan’ Gilleon, 
is under orders to proceed to the Mediterraneso.—The Viren, §, 
Commr. Richards, from the Pacific, bas recently arrived at Woolwich 
and was to bave beea paid offon the 17th ult.——The Cruiser, 17, Comm. 
Bythesea, V.C., arrived in the Channel on the 17th ult. from Chioa.— 
The latest accounts from England mention that the Donegal, Hero, Aboukir, 
Centurion, snd Conqueror, bad been ordered from Plymouth Soand to the 
chops of the Channe!, to relieve the homeward bound. This highly com- 
mendable practice is always put in operation during the ot 
easterly gales.——The Injlezible, 6, Commr. Brooker, arrived at Spitbead 
from China on the 18th uit.; also the Magicienne, 16, Capt. Commerell, at 
Plymouth:——The Scourge left Malta on the 14th alt. for Gibraltar with 
ph for the Cressy to proceed to England. 

Aproxtments.—Commrs. : J. E. Beckford, to Forte.—Lieuts. : 
to Cambridge ; A. Dent to be Flag-Lieut. to Rear-Admiral Warren. a 
©. D. Satay eg wag BAS TO 

Warren ; H. T. Read, ; 
: to Dauntless ; C. G. Barney advanced to second? class ; J. Sweat 
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New Books. 


As it is settled now beyond peradventure that George Eliot is juet as 
much of a man as George Sand, and no more, we must congratulate the 
public that she has published another work of fiction, laid before us by 
the Harpers, in a large-typed duodecimo of 265 pages. And a most 
powerful and artistic work it is, this Silas Marner, the Weaver of Raveloe, & 
tale of the lower classes in a retired part of Eogland, and early in the 
present century, when and where loom-weaving was practised by indivi- 
daal bandicraftsmen, and the refinement and culture of our day were 
uoksown even in the families of the squire and the village potentates. 
Without detailing the plot, which is by no means intricate yet managed 
with great skill, we may mention that the moral and higher interest lies 
in the effect of special circumstances upon the spiritual belief, in the case 
of a man whose oarrow and peculiar religious views in early life have 
been thwartedy ecant education and limited capacity. A rigid and 
truthful member of a certain sect in a provincial town, Maraer is wrong- 
fully accused of theft, then tried and convicted by his church. He shakes 
off the dust of his feet, goes forth in exile, and setiles down in a secluded 
village, an uogaloly person, utterly bewildered in his sense of Divine 
justice, and void of any object in life. He sete to work, therefore, mecha- 
nically, without hope or iaterest; but being paid in gold, avarice fills 
ap the dreary vacuum, and becomes his absorbing passion. Years roll 
oo, and one night he is robbed. His second trial is worse than the first ; 
but to this sueceeds the accidental advent of a very young child whose 
mother dies at his door. The vacdat mind clutches at a new sensation ; 
and through this medium the yearnings of his tenderer nature are revived, 
and he is won back, with the growth of his adopted daughter, to such 
acquiescence with the ordinances of an over-ruling Power as are consis- 
tent with his limited intelligence. And we mark this limit, because one 
of the most striking traits of this book is ite thorough keeping. The men 
and the women are not violently divided into angels and devils. They 
are human creatures all ; the best have their infirmities ; there is no pa- 
rade of the vices of the worst. If George Eliot had not written ‘‘ Adam 
Bede,” this picture of one phase of life would at once have made its 
author a name. We quote a few extracts at random. Here ie Silas’s 
jotrodaction to his new home, wherein he settles down, a broken-hearted 
and hopeless man, betrayed moreover by the friend of his youth. 

And what could be more unlike that Lantern Yard world than the 
world in Raveloe !—orchards ——e lazy with neglected plenty ; the 
large church in the wide churchyard, w men gazed at lounging at 
their own doors in service-time ; the purple-faced farmers jogging along 
the lanes or ye at the Rainbow ; homesteads, where men supped 
heavily and slept ia the light of the evening hearth, and where women 
seemed to be laying up a stock of linen for the life to come. There were 
no lips in Raveloe from which a word could fall that would stir Silas 
Marner’s beaumbed faith to a sense of paio. In the early ages of the 
world, we know, it was believed that each territory was inhabited and 
raled by its own divinities, so that a man could cross the bordering 
heights and be out of the reach of his native gods, whose presence was 
confined to the streams and the groves and the hills among which he had 
lived from his birth. a ee ly conscious of some- 
thing not unlike the feeling of primitive men, a they fled thus, in fear 
or in sullenness, from the face of an unpropitious deity. It seemed to 
him that the Power in which he had vainly trusted among the streets 


gs, 
he had taken refuge, where men lived in careless abundance, knowing 
and needing nothing of that trust, which, for him, had been turned to 
bitternesa. The little light he possessed spread its beams so narrowly, 
that frustrated belief was a curtain broad enoagh to create for him the 
blackness of night. 

Here he is under the influence of gold. 

So, year after year, Silas Marner had lived in this solitude, bis guineas 
rising in the iron pot, and his life ees and hardening itself more 
and more into a mere pulsation of satisfaction that had no re- 
lation to any other beieg. His life had reduced itself to the mere func- 
tions of i. hoarding, without any contemplation of an end to- 
wards which functions tended. The same sort of process has, 


theory. 
Now for the change wronght in him by “ one of these little ones,” after 
a thief had left him a second time desolate. 
He had no distinct idea about the baptism and the church-going, ex- 
cept that Dolly had said it was for the of the child; and in this 
way, as the weeks to monthe, the created fresh and fresh licks 
between his life the lives from which he had hitherto shrank conti- 
nually into narrower isolation. Unlike the which needed nothing, 
and must be in close-locked soli! which was hidden away 
from the daylight, was deaf to the song of birds, and started to no hu- 
maa tones— was a creature of endless claims and ever-growing 
desires, seeking and loving sunshine, and living sounds, and living move- 
ments; making trial of everything, with trast in new joy, aod stirrin 
the haman kindness in all eyes that looked on her. The gold hed kept bie 
thoughts in an ever-repeated circle, leading to nothing beyond itself ; but 
@ was an object compacted of changes and hopes that forced his 
thoughts onward, and carried them far away from their old r pacing 
towards the same blank limit—carried them away to the cow Sines that 
would come with the coming years, when Eppie would have learned to 
bow her father Silas cared for 3 and made him look for 
images of that time, in the ties and charities that boand ther the 
families of bis neighbours. The gold had asked that he should sit weay- 
ing longer and looger, deafened and blinded more and more to all things 
except the monotony of his loom and the repetition of bis web; but 
Eppie called him away from his weaving, and made him think all its 
Pauses a holiday, reawakening his senses with her fresh life, even to the 
old winter-flies that came crawling forth in the early spring sunshine, and 
warming him into joy because she had joy. 2 


. 
As the child’s mind was growing into knowledge, his mind was grow- 
ing into memory : as her life unfolded, his soul, long stupefied in a cold 
narrow prison, was unfolding too, and trembling gradually into full con- 


We vary these serious quotations with a few touches of the humorous, 
whereof George Eliot is a master. Thus closes a tap-room debate upon 
mae & haunted locality. 

“ AY, but there’s this in it, Dowlas,” said the landlord, speaking in a 
tone of much candour and tolerance. “ There’s folks, i’ my opinion, they 
can’t see ghos’es, not if they stood as plain as a pike-staff before ’em. 
And 8 reaeon i’ that. For there’s my wife, now, cau’t smell, not if 
she'd the strongest o’ cheese uoder her pose. I never see’d a ghost my- 
elf, bat then I says to myself,‘ Very like I haven’t got the smell for 
em.’ I mean, putting a ghost for a smell, or else contrairiwaye. And 
#0, I'm for holding with both sides ; for, as I say, the truth lies between 
em. And if Dowlas was to go and stand, acd say he’d never seen a 
Wink 0’ Cliff's Holiday all the o ght through, I'd him; and if aoy- 

y said as Cliff's Holiday was certain sure, for all that, 1’d back him 
too, For the smel!’s what I go by.” 

The landlord’s analogical argument was not well received by the far- 
rier—a man intensely opposed to compromi 
«J Tat, tat,” he said, setting down his gue with refreshed irritation ; 

what’s the smell got to do with it? ever a ghost give a man a 
black eye? That’s what I should like to know. If ghos’es want me to 

dieve in ’em, let ’em leave off skulking i’ the dark and i’ lone places— 
come where there’s com and candles.” 

a ’ad want to believed in by anybody so ignirant |” 

» yin deep disgust at the 8 crass incompetence to 
the conditions of ghostly phenomena. 

ie Y, to wind up, does the Parish Clerk of Raveloe try 
clamey badd at consoling Marner after he had been robbed-Marner’s 

isolation, by the way, and sandry personal peculiarities about hav- 


ing made the 
the Bell ones Metr*at one time regard bin as vaguely connected with 


“Come, Master Marner, q sit . You" 
0 deal beer ef a ae np n,m call to it wmoaning.. You're 

















I used to think, when you first come into these 8,88 you were no bet- 
deal than whet 5 


ter por you should be; you were youngera ‘ou are Now ; 
but you were allays a staring, white-faced creatur, partly like a bald-faced 
calf, as I may say. Bat there’s no knowing : it isn’t every queer-looksed 
thing as Old Harry’s had the making of—I mean, speaking o’ toads and 
such ; for they’re often harmless, like, and useful against varmin. And 
it’s pretty much the same wi’ you, as fur as I can see. Though as to the 
arbs stuff to cure the breathing, if you brought that sort o’ know- 
Cage teem distant pasta, pes might ha’ been a bit freer of it. And if the 
knowledge waen’t well come by, why, you might ha’ made up for it by 
coming to church reg’lar; for, as for the children as the Wise Woman 
, I’ve been at the christening of ‘em again and again, and they 
took the water just as well. And that’s reasonable ; for if Old Harry's 
a mind to do a bit o’ kindness for a holiday, like, who’s got anything 
against it? That’s my thicking ; and I’ve been clerk o’ this parish forty 
yu, ont I know, when the parson and me does the cussing of a Ash- 
ednesday, there’s no cussing o’ folks as bave a mind to be cured with- 
out a doctor, let Kimble say what he will. And so, Master Marner, as [ 
was saying—for there’s windings i’ things as they may carry you to the 
fur end o’ the prayer-book afore you get back to °em—my advice is, as 
you keep up your sperrits ; for as for thinking you’re a deep un, and ha’ 
got more inside you nor ’ull bear daylight, I’m not o’ that opinion at all, 
avd so I tell the neighbours. For, says I, you talk o’ Master Marner 
making out a tale—why, it’s nonsense, that is: it ’ad take a ’cate man 
to make a tale like that ; and, says I, he looked as scared as a rabbit.” 


Some years have slipped away siuce we heard of or from Mr. George 
Catlio, the delineator, with pen and brash, of many a tribe of North Ame- 
rican Indians, Suddenly he comes again before us, presented by Mr. John 
Wiley, as the author of a very singular pamphlet in 76 pages, entitled 
The Breath of Life, with an alias of “ Mal-Respiration, and its Effeets upon 
the Eojoyments and Life of Man.” In this, using unadorned language 
and twodozen or so of telling wood-cuts, Mr. Catlin pleads earnestly 
aguinst the pernicious habit of living with the mouth open, especially in 
sieep—a habit which, he says, is ignorantly permitted to childhood in 
civilized society, but which is combatted and eradicated among the 
most healthy, well-made, and long-lived of savage tribes. He declares 
that all diseases of the luags and teeth, and many others also, are gene- 
rated by inhalation of cold or pestiferous air, animaloule, and all manner 
of horrors, through the mouth ; that the nose is the proper respirator for 
the lungs, as the mouth is the organ specially devoted to preparation 
of food for the stomach ; and that nature has therein placed an elaborate 
apparatus for purifying and modifying all that is offered at that gate of 
entrance; that no animals pervert their mouths after our fashion ; 
that with infants especially the practice of sleeping open-mouthed is 
fatal, bringing on croup and causing endless troubles with the teeth ; and 
that, in short, the golden rule of life lies in these three little words : 
Shut your mouth / Connecting it with the frequent abuse of the tongue, 
there can be no doubt of the excellence of this advice ; and even pbysi- 
cally, as he applies it, it is difficult to resist the foree of Mr. Catlin’s 
earnest and reiterated pleading, or to refrain from an approving smile 
in looking at his grotesque illustrations. His engraved contrast be- 
tween the groups of civilized and of savage children, supposed to be en 
joying an exhibition of Punch and Judy, isa very strong argument in his 
favour. The unseemly gnd vacant grin in the former, and the grave re- 
pressed emile in the othér, are more cogent than written volumes. But 
here is a specimen of his direct expostulation. 

All oing to sl should thiok, not of their busi: » not 
their rlenes os hamety, their pains or their pleasures, but, of what = t 
infinitely greater importance to them, their langs; their best friends, 
that have kept them alive through the day, and from whose quiet and 
peaceful re they are to look for happiness and strength during the 
toils of the followimg day. They should first recollect that their nataral 
food is sir ; and next, that the channels prepared for the supply of 
that food are the nostrils, which are supplied with the means of parify- 
ing the food for the lungs, as the mouth is constructed to select and mas- 
ticate the food for the stomach. The lungs should be put to rest as a 
fond Mother lulls her infant to sleep. 

Our author attributes his own restoration to health, when in middle 
life and after having been a great sufferer, to bis adoption of the rule he 
now seeks to commend. Much of the substance of the entire pamphlet 
is thus summed up by him, when speaking of himself. 

Waking times daring the night, and self in this - 
fal condition, sad suffering dering ae nnewtne 7 Cun pele ma te 
flammation (and sometimes bleeding) of the lange, I became con- 
vinced of the of the habit, and resolved to overcome it, which I 
venteally dtd, only by sternaces of resolution and , deter- 
m throagh the day, to keep 
it was necessary to open ; aod strengthening this deter- 


yielding determination, aod the evident relief I began to 
feel from a partial correction of the habit, I was encouraged to coatinue 
in the unrelaxed application of my remedy, until I at length completely 
conquered an insidious = was nightly attacking me in my help- 
less position, and evidently hurrying me to the grave. 
Coavinced of the danger I bad averted by my own perseverance, and 
strength for the continuance of my daily fatigues, I renewed my 
terminations to enjoy = natural tion daring my hours of sleep, 
which I afterwards did, without didiculty, in all latitades, in the open 
air, during my subsequent years of exposure in the wilderness ; and have 
since done so to the present time of my life ; when I find myself stronger, 
and freer from aches and pains than I was from my boyhood to middle 
age, and in all respects enjeying better health than I did during that 


I mention these facts for the benefit of my fellow beings, of whom there 
thowsands 


are tens (and hundreds) of suffering from day to day from 
the ra’ of this insidious enemy that a their lungs in their 
a moments, who know not of suffering, and find not the 
Ph who can cure them. 


inding myself so evidently relieved from the palofal and alarming re- 
sults of a habit which I recolleeted to bave been teeaght teen ap bop 
hood, I became {fgreci struck with the custom I had often observed 
(and to which I have before alladed) of the Indian women pressing to- 
gether the lips of their sleeping infants, for which I could not, at first, 
imagine the motive, but which was pow suggested to me in a man- 
ner which I could not misunderstand ; and appealing to them for the 
object of a0, apparently, cruel a mode, I was soon made to understand, 
both by their women aod their Medicine Men, that it was done “to en- 
sare their looks, and prolong their lives ;” and looking into 
their communities, and contrasting their sanitary ition with the 
Bills of Mortality amongst the civilized Races, I am ready to admit the 
jastoess of their reply ; and am fully convinced of the advantag«s those 
ignorant Races have over us in this respect, not from being ahead of us, 
but from being behind us, and consequently not so far departed from 
Natare’s wile and provident regulations, as to lose the benefit of 
them. 

From the whole amount of observations I have made amongst the two 
classes of society, added to my own experience, as explained in the fore- 
going pages, I am compelled to believe, and feel authorised to assert, 
that a great of the diseases rely fatal to buman life, 
as well as mental and physica! deformities, and destraction of the teeth, 
are caused by the abuse of the lungs, in eS ae of Sleep : 
and also, that the pernicious habit, though contracted in infancy or child- 
hood, or manhood, may generally be corrected by a steady and deter- 
mined perseverence, based upon a conviction of its ‘al and fatal 
results. 


We should like to hear what our “ Medicine Men” have to say in reply. 


Pine Avis. 


MR. CHURCH AMONG THE ICEBERGS, 
The copious extracts frem Mr. Noole’s book, that we published last 
week, will serve very well as an introduction to the formal result of Mr. 
Charch’s labours in the same direction. His painting of “The North,” 
fresh from the easel, is now exhibited at Goupil’s, the novelty of the ob- 
ject and the artist’s fame combining to render the exhibition attractive. 








In his “ Heart of the Andes” Mr. Church captivated the public, without 


entirely satisfying the severe requirements of his brother-artists. In the 
jadgments passed upon bis preseat work, we incline to think that this 
pozition will be reversed. Artiste, comprehendiag the ewkwardness of 
treating a theme entirely unconventional, and appreciating the technical 
difficulty of dealing with white as the ground-work ia colour—artists, we 
say, will probably eee herein such signs of genius and well-directed toil 
as they have not heretofore recogaised in Mr. Charch’s popular produo- 
tions. Ordinary observers, on the other hand, who have more sympathy 
with a haystack than with an iceberg, and to whom the notion of solitary 
grandeur is uncongenial to say the least, may perhaps experience some 
slight disappointment when they miss all familiar objects and find no trace 
whatever of human association, not a living creature of any description, 
no ship, no boat, not even the semblance of a wreck, no connecting link 
of any sort between themeelves and the canvas. One brown boulder of 
rock, lodged on the ice, alone hints that the great floating glacier was 
once in contact with earth. There is, so to speak, a complete abnega- 
tion of extrinsic interest. 

Mr. Church makes the spectator look not only at, but also from an 
feeberg. You have it in the immediate foreground, as though your foot 
were upon it, or your boat hauled up into one of its many cavities. On 
your left ie a sheer precipice of clear-cut ice, as if a portion of it had 
jast fallen off; and this rans up to the very top of the canvas, On the 
right, still in the foreground, the broken and partially submerged masses 
subside into water only, slightly troubled by the capricious currents that, 
even in the finest weather, gurgle and squirm through the myriads of ir- 
regular apertures beneatb the surface. Carrying the eye upwards from 
this right-hand corner, and pausing to note how the prongs of ice maybe 
traced below the eea, you come upon an arch tiated by reflection from the 
water. Above and beyond thir, filling up the middle distance, but not 
reaching so far across the picture as to join the overhapging and preci- 
pitous wall first mentioned, lies the main body of the huge frozen moun- 
tain, begirt with beauty and inaccessible as the Jangfrau, its uppermost 
peaks partially veiled in the mist that is peculiar to these localities. 
Between thie Mont Blanc, however, and the central mass immediately in 
front, the sea, invited by the conformation of the bay, comes gently 
sweeping inward ia wide and graceful curves. Beyond this again the 
ocean stretches out to the horizon, and the expanse is only broken by a 
small because distant iceberg. The weather is fine, though there be 
some clouds visible. The time is verging towards sunset. 

This is, 80 far, an imperfect sketch in pen aad ink, and has to do with 
the form and outline alone of the composition. Done with pencil or in nen- 
tral tint, and done ever so well, it would not, we think, afford the beholder 
apy very lively emotion of pleasure. It is colour that lends it life and 
beauty and variety. Natare herein ehowed her most fanciful imagery 
to the artist, and his skilful hand has reproduced her with infinite tender- 
ness, There is no gorgeousness, it is true ; not so mach as we expected ; 
not so much by halfas Turner would have throwa in—but there is a 
grace and a delicacy and a charm, impossible to deecribe, yet an absolute 
delight to the eye. Colourless itself, no material assumes more readily 
than ice all hues and changes of aspect that reflection aad refraction can 
bestow. Thus along the water-line and just below it, and all through the 
retreating archway of ice, is borrowed the emerald-green of the sea. Here 
is molten gold glinting from the sun-ray ; there sapphire peeping from 
inexplicable veins and fissures. On this point however we refer to Mr. 
Noble, who laid on the colours for us last week ; and, in conclusion, we 
have only to remark that the picture cannot be jadged fairly by gaslight 
and to beg that impulsive visitors, apt f form impressions at the first 
glance, will sit patiently awhile before this remarkable attempt to grapple 
with the heretofore unapproached. It cannot be grasped off-hand ; yet a 
sense of ite beauty and power will probably grow on those, who study it 
with deliberation and earnestness. 

—— 
SNOWDON IN WINTER. 
tho simenphere of Leadon, we gladly ehimed fx with the proposal 
we 
friend to have Solace Gas of Welsh mutton aod 

air at the evening of the 26th of December we 
H., and T.) found ourselves at the 
morning we started betimes. The wind howled angrily daring 


t, and as it now swept over the frozen road, carrying the looser 
~ along with it, and thooting the crystals with projectile t 
our faces, we found ourselves at times compelled to lean forward at 
considerable angle to keep upoa our feet. Our destination was 
Carig, with a prospective design upon Snowdon ; but we had no batons 
fit for the ascent. At Bethesda, however, after many vain inquiries in 
Welsh and English about walking-sticks, we found a shop which em- 
braced among its multitudinous contents a sheaf of rake-handles. Two 
of these we purchased at fourpeace each, and had them afterwards far- 
nished with rings and firm iron spikes, at the total cost of one shilling. 
Thus provided, we hoped that “ old Snowdon’s craggy chaos” might be 
invaded with a hope of success. 

On the morning of the 28th, we issued from our hotel. A pale blue, 
dashed with age Nepoee' and blending toa — ‘eae green, ae 

a eastern sky. camuali, tin, raddily 

Ei teervfes they caught the Seeing lant aloft, but melted 
more and more as the day advanced. Finally, the sun cleared the earth’s 
edge and poured his light over half the circle bounded by the horizon. 
The eastern mountains were all thickly covered with a mantle whiter 
than the summer whiteness of the Alps. 
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to produce a splendid scene. In front of us, throwing out 
his noble spurs, was Snowdon; over him and behind him the at- 
mosphere was closely packed with dense brown vapour, the lower 
filaments of the eload r almost to the waist of the mountain, but 
still leaving all his outline clearly visible through the attenuated fog. 
No ray of sunlight fell upon the giaot, and the face which he turned to- 
wards us, too steep to hold the snow, exhibited a precipitous slope of 
grim rock, faintly tinted by the blue grey of its icy ename!. Below us 
was Llyn Mymbyr, stiffened to a frozen plain ; bebiod us the hills were 
with sunlight, aad here and there the shaded slopes, which were 
juminated chiefly by the light of the firmament, emitted a shimmer of 
the most delicate blue. This beautiful effect deserves a word of notice ; 
many doubtless have observed it duriog the snow. Ten days ago, in 
driviog from Kirtlington to Giympton, ab windows became par- 
tially opaque by the condensation of the vapour of respiration. With 
the dager so ttle apertures were made fo the coating, and saow-co- 
vered pe, when viewed through these, flashed incessantly with 
blue gleams. They arose from the shadows of objects cast = the 
snow, which shadows were illuminated by the lightof thesky. The blue 
light is best seea when the eye is in motioa, thus causing the images to 
pass over different parts of the retiaa. The whole shadow of a tree may 
thus be seen with etem and braaches of the most delicate blue. We have 
seen similar effects upon tbe fresh saow of the Tuléfre, the shadow bein; 
that of the human body looked at throogh an aperture in a handkerchie 
thrown over the face. The same splendid effect was once exhibited in a 
manner never to be forgotten by those who witnessed it, on the sudden 
opening of a tent door at suarise on the summit of Mont Blano. 

At Pen y Gwrid B. halted, purposing to descend to Lianberis by the 
road ; while H. and T. went forward to the small public house known as 
Pen Pase. Here our guide, Robert mp eyed ntaaner bat elderly man, 
refreshed himself, a gs qaitied the road proceeded for a short dis 
tance along @ car-track which seemed to wind round a spar of Saowdon. 
“ Js there no shorter way up?” we demanded. * Yes} but I fear itis 
now ii ticable,” was the reply. “ Go straight on,” cried H., “and 
do not us.’ Up the man went with a spurt, suddenly putting onall 
his steam. The whisky of Pen Pass had given him a flash of energy, which 
an experienced Alpine man well knew could not last. In fact tue guide, 
though he acquitted himself admirably daring the day, bad at first no 
notion that we should reach the summit ; and this may have rendered 
him careless of preserving himself at the outset. Toning him down a 
little, we went forward at a calmer C g the spar, we came 





apon the pony-track on the opposite side. It was rendered conspicuous 





were 
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by the unbroken layer of snow which rested on it. H. took the lead, | fornia aod ia Eogland, the betting was heavy.” The field of battle was | run my pay according to the Indian rate. My proper Battery gues to 
wadiog knee deep for nearly an boor. T., wisbiag to escape this labour, | prepared ia the back room of * well-known eporting-house”’ near New | the Mauritius this year. and I have obtained niue months’ leave, with or- 
climbed the slopes to the right, and sought a way over the less loaded | York. A thousand persons crammed the space, and, though we do not | ders to report to the Adjutant-General io Iodia, and believe there will be 
bosses of the mountain. He afverwards juined bis frieads again opon the | bear of noblemen or even of clergymen forming part of it, we are told | no difficalty in getting extension of leave to Eoglaod. We take with us 
track, On remarkiog to Hughes that be bad never asseiled Soowdon | that “ the assemblage consisted mostly of Brooklya men, of all shades | small canvas teate, although I fancy, as long as we are in China Proper, we 
under such conditions, be replied that be bad, and under worse. The | of cbaracter, and, asia the Houses of Parliament and of Congress, the | shall require to use them but little. We have a boat, also, built ia com. 
12th of April last, be affirmed, was @ worse day, and he had led a lady b pposite opi are seated upon opposite sides of the | partmeots which screw togetber, and in which if it stand the 
on that day almost to the summit. Uvlackily for bim, there was «| House, ro here those persoas who backed the Eaglish kept themselves | across the mountaios west of China, we hope to explore some 
smack of “ bounce” in the reply ; fur we laferred that the eame energy | separate and distinot from those who backed the American champion. tle-known Tibetian Lakes. Of guns and rifles we have a goodly 
which had led the lady coald lead us, aod beace, whea H. fell back, the | At bal~past eight o’clock, when the dings began, the room was| ply ; my fire-arms being a double gun, a Sharp’s breech-loading rifle 
ide was sent to the front, the most laborious position, to break the way. | lined with batless, coatless men, shou swearing, betting, offering and | a Colt’s revolver. We take a little war-paint, also, for the parpose of 
le did this maofally for nearly an hour ; at the end of which he seemed | taking odds of seven to five and three to two upon Rosie, the Brooklyn | creating an imposing appesrance, and we are going to rig the Doctor out 
jaded, nd as be sat resting on a corner of rock we asked bim whether he pet.” The prelimioaries of the battle are next described with striking | io a staff uoiform. In order that you may be able to trace our in| 
was tired. “Iam,” was bis reply. “Fall back theo, and let a fresh | minuteness. Bess was a small ball terrier, white, with a little black | route in the map, I give the following programme. The Naval 
man come to the frost.” H. pres a vip of brandy, be took T.’s po- | about the head ; Rosie was perfectly white ; and the weight of the dogs | will be compored of some ten or twelve vessels, which will leave 
sition bebind, which was the easiest, and the latter came for a short time | did not exceed twenty-one pounds each. Their beauty, as fighting dogs, | on the 10th instant. A consul will be established at Chio-Kiang, another 
to the froat. The scene was grand in the extreme. Before us were the | excited “ shouts of admiration.” Before setting-to, each dog was wasbed | near the Peyang Lake, aod a third at Haa-kow, about seven hundred 
crags of Snowdon, crowned by bis conical peak. Far below us were and (asted by the trainer of her opponent; that is to say, be “ applied bie} miles up the river. Thence the force will be redaced to small surveying 
three Liyor, black as ink, aod contracting addilional gloom from the | tongue to the dog to taste if any peraicious drug had been placed upon | veseels, and [ do not think will get above Kivei, where there are said to be 
shadows of the mountain walls which clasped them ; while we bad only | her to poison her opponent daring the fight.” The reporter goes on to | rapids; bat we hope, of course, that they may get much farther. Our 
to tarn our bead through an angle of ninety degrees to see the pure sun- | assure us that “eo particular are the trainers about this dragging busi-| party will be on board one cf the steamers up to Han-kow, where we 
light fashiog from the snowy bills. ness, that ia champion matches it is usual for the two trainers to ex-| shall probably charter a native boat, and be towed. After which we 
T. bad no gaiters, and bis boots were iocessantly filled with fresh | change clothes; bat in this instance the polot was waived.” must make the best of our way, in the native fashion, up the Yangtse as 
cargoes of saow. His animal beat was eufficient to melt this fora time,| That being settled, the ight commenced. We do not propose to follow | far as Chang-king, in the province of Sechuen, where we intend taking 
and to bring its liquefied product up toa bearable temperature. Bat | it out through all its details; but i¢ is a thiog to be noted that when it| to the land, reaching Ching-tu, the capital of the province, and thence 
this clearly could not go on for ever. His left heel first became nambed | became appa:ent that Rosie was beaten, “ one or two Brooklyn men, who| proceeding, most likely, by the route uy, which the Abbé Huc was sent 
and paloful. This increased till both feet were in great distress. He are jiuterested in the fight some hundreds of dollars, rose to leave the | back a prisoner from Lassa (see Huc’s ‘Tartary and Tibet’ and 
sought relief by quitting the track and trying to get along the impeodiog | room ; bat, as it was anticipated—such is the boasted honour amoog | ‘ Chinese Empire’). From Lassa our course will be along the north 
shingle to the right, The bigh ridges afforded him some relief, but they | eportiog men —that they were going forthe police, tremendous shouts side of the Himalayabs to the source of the Indus, and then tbroagh the 
were separated by coaloirs ia which the snow bad accumulated, and | were raised, the keepers to open the doors, and the informers | mountains, coming out into N.-W. India about Simla, in about next Oc- 
through which he sometimes floundered waist-deep. The paia at length | were not allowed to go out of the building.” M’Lougblin, the owner of | tober or November. You must not expect to hear from me for the next 
became unbearable ; be sat down, took off his boots and emptied them ; | Rosie, also attempted to interfere with the winniog dog in a manner | six weeks, as the first chance for a letter will be by the returning 
put them on again, tied H.’s pocketbaokerchief round one ankle, aud bis | which, according to the reporter, “ought to have lost him the fight.” | eqaadron dows the Yangtse.” 
own round the other, and went forward once more. It was a great im- | The referees, however, took no notice, “on the account of the obvious 
pr ent—the pain vanished, aod did not returo. The scene mean- | defeat of the dog.” New York, Five Waexs Stvcs.—We are accustomed to think the 
while augmented ia interest and beauty, The weathering of the rocks) When the last round came, poor Rosie, tbe pride of Brooklyn, was | Americans a very excitable people ; their personal conflicts, their rapid 
had caused the frozen rime to deposit iiself slong the lines upon their = ia the pit, “it being her turn to cross the ring and attack Bess.”’ | transitions of feeling, the accounts of their public demonstrations, their 
suriace, as if othe tendrils of a vine, aud thus the crags were fantasti- | This, however, she bed not the heart to do. “She was pushed a foot or| energetic expressions, their love of popular assemblies, and the caltiva- 
cally wreatbed with raucers of ice. None of us had ever seen the eff-ct| two towards ber adversary, who was anxiously endeavouring to get | tion of the arts which excite their passions are favourable to that notion, 
before. The summit, when we looked ati, damped our ardour alittle ; it | at ber, and then sank down so nearly dead that sbe is not expected to re-| But New York seems fall of divine calm and bumao phlegm. A panic 
seemed terribly distant, and ‘he day was sic kiog ‘ast. The mountain sloped | cover, and Bess was declared the wianer of the fight and the champion | in Wall street would, doubtless, create greater external distarbance 
dowaward from its top to a col which linked it with a bold eminence to | dog of the world.” The reporter concludes with some excellent moral | than seemed to me to exist in Its streets and pleasant maasions. No * 
our right. At the col we aimed, and balf-ao-hour before reachiog it we | reflections :—“ In such a combat, if the dogs alone be considered, there is | doubt, there is, and must be, very great agitation of feeling and mach 
pssed the steepest portion of the track. T. uowisely quitted it, seeking | none of that repulsiveness which is generally suppoeed to accompany | apprebension ; but to the stranger they are not very patent or visible, 
to cut off the sigzage—be gained nothing bat trouble by the attempt. | dog-fighting. The dogs fight quietly, acientifically, aad evidently love| An elegant refinement, which almost assumes the airs of poco 
This dificulty conquered, the col was clearly witbia reach ; on its curve we | their work. Of the men who make dog-fighting a livelihood, however, | ism, reigns in society, only broken by the vehement voices of female pa- 
met a fine snow-curaice, through which we broke at a plunge, and gained | or of thore who habitually encourage, attend, support such exbibi-| triotism or the denunciations addressed against the provisions of a te 
safe footing on the mountain rim. The health and gladness of that mo- | tions, there can be bat one opinion, and that not the most favourable. | riff which New York seems unanimous in es with hostility and 
a Romane fid- 
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ment were full valae for the entire journey into Wales. The class of men who get up and attend these fights are sufficiently and | dismay. If Rome be burning, there are huodreds of noble 

Upward, then, along the edge of the cone towards thesammit. At our | justly ander the ban of public opprobriam already, aud to that we leave | dling away in the Fifth Avenue, and in its dependencies, quite satisfied 
left wes the noble aweep of the saow-coralce, like the stiffened fuam of a| them. Of the two we consider the dog the superior auima'.” Not a| that they cannot join any of the fire companies, and that they are not 
vast billow which had shivered iteelf upon the rocky edge. The buts at | word of objection can be urged against this. responsible for the deeds of the “ Nero’’ or “ anti-Nero” who applied the 
the top were all encased in ice, aod from their chimneys and projections | Uf course the result of this little business mast be highly gratifying to | torch. They marry and ere given ia marrige ; they attend their favo- 
the enow was drawn like a kind of plumage by the wind. e ory:tale | our national vanity. Our dog has won, and so we have some change for | rite theatres, dramatic or devotional as the case may be, in the very best 
had set themselves so as to present the exact appearance of feathers, and | the America, and the reet. Io every reepect, moreover, this kind of | coats or bonnets ; they eat the largest oysters, drink the best wines, and 
in some cases these were stuck against a common axis, 0 as accurately | fight is to be preferred to that which took place on the 17th of last April, | enjoy the many goods the gods provide them, unmoved by the daily an- 
to reremble the plames in soldiers’ caps. It was 3 o’clock whea wejat Farnborough. If creatures are to be mauled aod pummelled, far bet- | nouncement that Fort Sumter is evacuated, the South is arming, 
gained the top. Above and bebiod us the heavens were of the densest 


ter they should be dogs than meo; and as to the honour of the country, | and the Morrill tariff is raining the trade of the country. And, as they 
grey ; towards the western horizon this was broken by belts of flery red, ; we are quite sure that those who are supposed to have that honour | say, “Whatcan we do?’ “We are,” they insinuate, “ powerless to 


¥ brightened to orange and yellow as the region where the sunbeams | next their hearts would = as sooa that it should depend on a fight | avert the march of events. We think everybody is wrong. Things were 


from the cloud-barrier approached, Beyond this point, the ea- | between a brace of balldogs as between a couple of prisefighters. In ag on very pleasantly when these Abolitionists disturbed the course 
tire mountains of Flintshire were flooded with glory—the suo sdooting f Z : os A: . - tn 


every respect, moreover, the dog-fight at Newg¥ork was a more digni-/| of trade, and commerce, and Jation, with their furious fantasies; 
through the gaps ia the range, and enabling us to track the cour-e of bis | fled proceediog than the Farnborough fight. There was a decisive | and now the South, availing Gomsstons of the opportunity which the 
coloured beams through the air to the places on which their radiance | event, and (barring the little dereliction from the path of bonour on the | biindness of their enemies bas afforded them to do what they have 
fell. Hardly on Mont Blanc, hardly oa Moote Rosa, hardly on the Gbr- | part of the Brooklya meo) no attempt at a wrangle. Here the affair | wished ia their hearts for many a year, start ia business for them-elves, 
ner-grat, hardly even on the Mer de Glace in winter, bad we seen aoy- | ended in a squabble ; in a miserable attempt to patch up a bad business ; | and will not be readily brought back by the lure of any concession till 
thing to excel in beauty (bis scene from the topof Suowdon. Fall of the | in speechifying at the Albambra ; and in pawning a brace of sham belis. find they are unable to get money to pay their way, end resort to 
vigour of ibe glorious region, we rushed down the mountain to Lian-| The bulldog, moreover, is quite the national animal, and all foreiga peo- | measures which may be ruinous to capital or lead to reconstraction of 

Ao hour and a baif placed us again in the company of our excel- | ple naturally associate him with his master John Ball. We are, there- | the Conf:deration on both sides.” — W. H. Russell's firs letter to the London 
lent frieod B., and amid the creatare comforts of the Dolbadern Hotel. | fore, very much pleased with the victory of Bess, and our delight isonly | Times, dated Washington, March 20. 

Next day we ascended the passof Lisnbveris. The waterfallr, stiffened | alloyed by the remembrance of the misfortane which to poor ——— 
Into pillars of blue ice, gave it a grandeur which it might not otherwise | Rosie, of whose convalesceoce we hope to hear by the next mail. Mean-| Pace-Huyrive at Wasuincton.—At Wasbin there is at this mo- 
exhibit. The wind, moreover, was violent, and +hook clouds of snow- | time, Jet us assure our Transatlantic friends that, if they have stomach | ment such a ferment as no other part of the world could exhibit —a speo- 
Gust from the mountaio-heads. We descended from Pen y Gwrid to | to reaew the contest, we bave more combatants to match agaiost them. | tacle which makes one wonder that any man can be indused to seek for 
Beddgelert. What splendid skating surfaces the lakes nied—to | There is Tear’em, for example, and he hails from Sheffield too. To be | office, or that any Government can be conducted under such a 
emooth as scarcely to distort the images of the hills! enow-storm | sure, he does more in the barking than in the biting way, and there are | The storm which rolled over the capital has, I am told, subsided + bat 
caught us before we reached our hotel, This melted (o rain during the | those who say that a sop in the-pan has a wonderfal virtue to bring bis | the stranger, unaccustomed to such tempestuous zones, thinks the : 
night. Next day we took a carriegegfo Carnarvon, but had not pro-| tail between his leg-. But let the New Yorkers oaly mateh him ; « Bhef- uite strong enough even in its diminished intensity. All the are 
ceeded more than two miles when we were stopped by the snow. Huge | field George” sbali be with them agaia.—The Field, April 13. '1 of keen gray-eyed men, who fondly believe 
barriers of it were drifted across the road ; not until the impossi- quamstinind four some pet tment under Governme 
a Sy clearly demonstrated, did we allow the posuliion outed « with them ; the steamers and the railway carriages, 
of his ep t. Luckily our luggage was portable. | New Wreren Garvan at Kew.—The Royal Botanical Gardens at of the Senators’ dwellings, the 
end bon on our shoulders, partly through the Boe rae Bo cee senate 6 Se Seen, Se geeny Sue joasaien, them. 
encumbered portions of the road, we | ferred present Majesty to the public in 1841. thie monifi- 
and the evening of the Slst of Decem ceat bas been duly sppreciated is thown by the yearly returns pab- 
London paper, Jan. 1861. lished by Sir W. J. Hooker, the very able Director, of the number of vi- 
sitors annually admitted, which now amounts to upwards of 400,000, a 
nore + ee great increase on the 9174 who visited these gardens in 1841. citation, they 
AN INTERNATIONAL FIGHT. The glace siructures for the cultivation of exotic plants and trees 
‘t a year ago since a crowd of some fifieen hundred men met to | hitherto erected at Kew, although far exceeding that of any other estab- 
Tiwi 128 meadow at woe ~ nye witoees ee eect saan weamey Do a a a have —— _ can _—-> insufficieut 
ether vf Eoglaod, and Joho C. Heenan, of then United Sia'es | to mee maltifarious requirements of the rapidly z colles tones anger fication 
Tom Geyere . — \t the time this was called an “ ioternational Oght ;” and | tions of plants brought from all parts of the world ; aod more especially pnaeipce es sey men, is fooes black garments, uodalatiog shirt 
of Amestce. 4 ‘interpational”’ feeliog ran upon the subject, that our | for the full development of those of great magnitude. It is gratifying | collars, vast conceptions ia batting and booting, angular with domme 
a: bigh did is urnals wrote about a prize-fight for the first time in | to announce that Government has granted the sum of £10,000 towards egoant with demand, throag : 
most respectattej. reporters to the figbt, who understood the baildiog a conservatory, now in course of erection.—The site of thie new , 
their lives; end sent . e that they wrote of emellers as “ awful blows,” | conservatory, or winter garden, is at a coosiderable distance from the 
tomed spectacle 0 lit, — endous thwacks’”— ay! to the disgust of some | large palm etove. The ground plan consists of a centre 212 feet 6 inches 
and rib-roasters'as “trom -ontemporaries. ‘he House of Commons co- ey 2 aod 137 feet 6 inches in breadth, and 60 feet in height to the ridge 
of our tecboical spérting. t only did members of both Houses of the | of the roof. Each of the two wings is 112 feet 6 inches long, 62 feet 6 
cupied iteelf with it; and a (tboogh the police were strictly on the | inches in width, and 37 feet 6 inches high in the centre. The two con- 
Legislatare atteod the batile opealy — at the — of the a —- ~s = 50 ~¥! Ly Ay erygl. the whole length is 582 feet, P 
alert), but a railway compaoy vouers, authors, artiste, military men, | and ite superficial contents 48, t, or about 19 acres, being within room 
Son peace, and peérs, cOmL ep, met together on the sward to see | 8 feet of double the area of the large palm stove, hitherto the largest riding er bare ee ene plop ~ or submitting 
poets, joursalists, aod even clergy® = between a pair of brave lads who | area enclosed for bortioultaral parposee. “ extra certificates.” The bar-room is full of people iaspiring themselves 
as pretty a batile as ever wes fought od the reason why all this uo-| The heating will be effeoved by four lines of hot water pipes placed | with fresh confid or d in plots to surprise some place or find 
didn’t care fora little pavishment. A  mporsry apotheosis of an all- | gnder the flant tables round the sides of the honse, and the temperature | one out ; aod the ladies who are connected with members of the y 
wonted glorification of the riog—thisf\ 5 this single word “ interna- | desired will only be about 40° during winter, to exclade frost aod damp, power find themselves the centres of irresistible attraction. “ Ha eaid 
bat-forgotien institution, came about, wa om ‘ aia! — the —_— — nes eabeeman however, both ¢ which are| 4 gentleman to whom I bad letters of introduction, «I know you mast 
” we have ap nearly completed, w ept at a tropical temperatare. The boil: present these 
Dieguise it as we will, om gow Bese ie, And not an un- | now io —_— of Siting up, = qe novel orn. and patented by ‘the ee ee ‘ oe 
stinotive jealoury against our Tr ap, “ed *O compete with | builders, Messrs Cabitt aad y are placed in vaulte uoder the | At the bead of the list of persecuted men is the President himself. 
healthy oue either ; for we are even beticr disp. have to call boxing | floor of the ootagons, and by this means they can be heated apart from, | Every on» bas a right to walk into the White House, which is Ay Presi 
them in the arta aod eporte of peace (it eecms aS We are jealous | or together with, the rest of the building, as circumstances may require. | dent's private as well as bis official residence. Mr. Linooln is actaated 
& sport of peace) tban in tbe deadly clroumstance © Wo ‘ousy invariably | The centre part will coatain about 12,000 lineal feet of hot water pipes, | by the highest motives ia the distribatioa of office. All the vast 
of them, aod we show it precisely in the be A fact is she bas | the wings 6000 lineal feet, and the ootagons 2100 lineal feet, or, col- page of tens of thousands of places, from the higbest to the lowest 
shows herself. We wish to beat ber in come oe Nie ». The America | leotively, 22,100 liveal feet, or upwards of 3} miles—The glass em- | and instead of submitting the various claims to the heads of ‘ 
oraten and is still beating us in ® greal maby Uo Mpstols; « 20dbe hat | ployed will be green tiated, similar to that used in the large palm stove, | the President secks to investigate them, and to see all the candidates 
has oat-eailed our yachts ; Col, Colt bes oubell Ul Be ve our pokes ; | snd will require about 63,848 superficial feet —It is t the | Bvea his iron frame and robust conatitatioa are affeoted by the 
eked our locks 98 neatly as ‘be — Ba | aves our strongest bum °68 ; | floor, excepting that of the ootagous, which will be paved, should be of | which las's all day, and is not over in the night, or in the 
orpby beat our best chess-glayers, and Barnum our strowgict Matis 0, | gravel, aad om this the plants will be set or plaoged in. Pour capaci-| particular formula which he bas adopted to rhow ths impossibili 
high-twrotting borees from America are & —— did Sayers beat Heena’, | ous tanks, capatle of contaiaing collectively 130 000 leas of water, satisfying everbody is by no means accepted by anybody who is 
it was decided, did not beat py wt. What is Swere left tor ws im | are placed under the terrace, and the supply will be drawn from them | pointed. What is de unt of telling ® man he can’t have a place 
though they both made a bard an naar Gant The question was | by pamps set at convenieat places through tract 100 others are asking for it, if that man thinks he is the only one 
whieh to claim a decided superiority i. tisfactorily anawered, whea | Ia constraction, certain ingenious novelties occar, particularly in the | has a right to get it t—Jbid. 
growing serious, and bade fair never to oh woes Be do fight » im | veatilation. Ali the vertical sashes are hang on centres, and are to be _ 
there comes to us the intelligence . . whe mee sod ber on that | opened and shut by band, from the grouod floor or gallery, in the usual} A Prer Bupost iw 1796.—“ The other poiats of his Budget—as 
which Eoglend—or rather the bg my iat -- An aapeay our bats. No| way. The roof is constructed of straight rafters, instead of curvilinear | crease of the daties oa tobacco, and on horses kept for pleasure, 

—bas been victorious. Hu aoe Oe Fara gh fight ; for | oves, for the convenience of moving the sashes, which are acied upon ia | regulatioo of the duties on sugar and salt appear to have paseed with 
more need of shame. This is peso oi for s doabt. —_— bas beea a} a very complete maoner by # mechanical apparatus contrived by the | liule difficulty. But the House of Commons was amused ao coer 
there ie n0 room left for cavil, ne — Bo land and America, aod the | engineer of the contractors. In the roof of the centre part, the roof | pected coadjator to the Minister In the cause of taxation. was one 

‘and “ interoational dog: Hight between Kog sashes are ia four tiers of lights; the three upper ones being made to | of their Members, John Dent by name. He availed himself of a petition 
Baglsd dog got the best of it. h infaite pomp and circumstance, | slide down apoa the lower one, thus throwing the greater part of the | which came from Leicestershire complainiag of the great number of 

be event comes to ur, recorded wil . Ley, Aor Brooklya, New | roof open for the becefis of the trees and plants duriog summer. The | kept ia kennels for the recreation of the rich. Oa this foundation Mr. 

in the colamans of the New York Herald. bee beast in a very doabt- | mechanism employed for this purpose is that of the wheel and endless | Dent proposed a daty of half-a-crown on every dog kept either by rich 
York, boaste, or boasted (for the fgbt rot worl her technical name is | ccrew, worked at the level of the gallery which runs round the centre | or poor, excepting only those dogs which served as guides to the bliod. 
ful state) of a dog—we beg the lady’s pardon, the property of one Jem | boase, and is of such power that a man Cau cover or uncover each bay of | Pitt, well pleased to see his Exebequer supplied, declared that be 
not often used in polite society—named —, Labatt possessed of | 500 superficial fet ia about five minutes.-—Scoltish Farmer. notbing improper ia Jaying some tax on th: keeping of d 
M’Lougblio, and that a ceriain “ Sheffield pa lities, Both _— distinction were drawn between the opulent and the indie t 
another animal named Bers, a brute of great Sighting quelitie. 























" Acaoss Curva, rxro Inpta—Capteia Blakiston writes, under date of | Thus the proposal of Mr. Dent became the and-work of a 
there dogs bad vaoquisbed all other —_ aah hak Cote errs mene of Shangbai, Feb. 6, 1861:—“Tte arrangements for our Expedition are | which was carried in a eabsequent Session. Bat at the time the 
Rosie bad killed ber poe Sat “The fame of these victors | now pretty complete. The pacty consists, besides myself. of Major Sa- 
eending no less than five beues ld fiod bo more to oppose her ia (rel, Dr. Bartoa (an Boglisbuaa giving up practice bere), Mr. Schere- ‘ . 
bad gone abroad ; and as Rosie Re dicament at bome, it was so- | rebeweky, who undertakes to interpret for us, while be goes under the | extraordinary passion. We are told in the reports of his speech, = 
Amcrica, Nae eae ine prulimlnarien extiled thet * Sheffield George” | auspices of ac American Missionary Society, foar Chinamen aad four | proceeded to etate, from ments in bis possession, the ra wh 
lemaly agreed, a) : 


| al result was ridicule. Mr. Dent—ever afterwards ‘Dog 
4 bie him to the States, and that a great “ international dog-Bzhv” | Seiks, whom we bave obtained from the 11:h Punjab Iafaotry bere. The | were committed by quantity of provision consamed by them 
eboal a J 


nt’—appears to have ar againet the entire canine with most 


bole expense will fali on the three of ur; but we expect, when we get | —ond the increase of hydrophobia.’ ‘We might have imagined,’ cried 
shoald take place. sasion. “ The odds were ratber io favour of Rosie,” penadlny that the Indian Government-will, at least, fiod the interpreter | Mr. Windbaw, ‘that Actwoa ved!’ If such were the jests evea 
lt was a grea’ . 


of the Ministers to whom Mr. bis it may be 
taegited bow mach booner wend shale of Opposition. <7 know Bot, 





t dollars de- | and Chinese passages back to this country. The General has sanctioned 
rat on the reeuls of thia ight, and . pk yh 4 in Oali- | my drawing advanced pay, and I believe that the expense will not out- 
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said Sheridan, ‘ whether the Hoo. Mover is stimulated upon Pythagorean 
principles to pursue at preeeat those resentments or which he 
bave conceived in a former state of existence against a race of ani- 
— / so long distinguished as the friends of men......But will oot the 
charge of ingratitude lie against us for euch a decree of massacre against 
these useful animals at the very time when we acknowledge them as al- 
lies of the Combined Powers, end when their brethren form part of that 
army in Jamaica which is fighting successfully against the Maroons, and 
supporting the cause of social order, humanity, aod religion?’ In the 
game strain did Mr. Courtenay follow. He derided the alarms expressed 
by Mr. Dent at the increase of bydrophobia. ‘To alleviate that horror,’ 
said he, ‘1 beg leave to suggest the great advantage which sometimes re- 
sult from a state of insanity, The late Lord Chesterfield laid it down as 
a maxim thai the only possible process of which a Datchman could be- 
come a wit was by being bit by a mad dog ; and co ambitious was a late 
Burgomaster at Amsterdam of being distingyjshed by this shining ac- 
complishment, that bad be submitted to the operation. Here, then, is en- 
couragement for (he Hon. gentleman!’ ’—Zarl Stanhope’s Life of Pitt. 





Toe Eart or Hawirax; nis Exrravacance.—Great wealth, sud- 
denly acquired, is not often enjoyed with moderation, dignity and good 
taste. It is therefore not impossible that there may have been some 
small foundation for the extravagant stories with which malecontent 

amphleteers amused the leisure of malecontent equires. In such stories 
Hontague played a conspicuous part. He conotrived, it was said, to be 
at once a8 rich as Croesns and as riotous as Mark Antony. His stud and 
his cellar were beyond all price. His very lacqueys tarned up their 
noses et claret. He and his confederates were descrived as spending the 
immense eums of which they had plundered the public in banquets of 
four courses, such as Lucullus migot bave eaten in the Hall of Apollo. 
A supper for twelve Whigs, enriched by jobs, grants, bribes, lucky pur- 
chases and lucky eales of stock, was cheap at eighty pounds. At the end 
of every cours? all the flae linen on the table was changed. Those who 
saw the pyramids of choice wild fowl imagined that the entertainment 
had been prepared for fifty epicares at least. Only six birds’ nests from 
the Nicobar islands were to be had in London: aud all the six, bought 
at an enormous price, were smoking in soup onthe board. There fables 
were deatitate alike of probability and of evidence. But Grab Street 
could devise no fable injurious to Montague which was not certain 
to find credeace in more than half the minor houses and vicarages of 
England.— Macaulay, 





Neep or 4 Sranprnc Armuy.—No man of sense bas, in our days, or 
jn the days of our fathers, seriously maintained that our island could be 
safe without an army. And, even if oor island were perfectly secure 
from attack, an army would still be indispensably er tous. The 
growth of the empire bas left ueno choice. The regions which we have 
colonized or conquered since the accession of the House of Hanover con- 
tain a populationyexceeding twenty-fold that which the House of Stuart 
governed. There are now more English soldiers on the other side of the 
tropic of Cancer in time of peace than Cromwell had under bis command 
in time of war. All the troops of Charles II. would not have been euffi- 
cient to garrison the posts which we now occupy in the Mediterranean 
Sea alone. The regiments which defend the remote dependencies of the 
Crown cannot be duly recruited and relieved, unless a force far larger 
than that which James collected in the camp at Hounslow for the pur- 

of over-awing bis capital be constantly kept up within the kingdom. 

The old nations! antipathy to permanent military establishments, an an- 
tipathy which was once reasonable and salutary, but which lasted some 
time after it bad become unr ble and noxious, has gradually 
yielded to the irresistible force of circumstances. We have made the 
discovery, that an army may be so constituted as to be in the highest de- 
gree efficient against an enemy, and yet obsequious to the civil magis- 
trate. We have long ceased to apprehend danger to law and to freedom 
from the license of troops, and from the ambition of victorious generals. 
An alarmist who should now talk euch language as was common five 
rations ago, who should call for the entire disbanding of the land 

ce of the realm, and who thould gravely depict that the warriors of 
Inkerman and Delhi would depose the Queen, dissolve the Parliament, 
and plunder the Bank, would be regarded as fit only fora cell in St 
Lake’s.—Jbid. 

Wit or rae Late Docuxss or Kent.—The will of ber Royal High- 
ness the Duchess of Kent was proved in the principal registry on the 
3ed of this month by the Prince Consort, the sole executor. This will, 
emanating from so distinguished a personage as the mother of her Ma- 
jesty, will, we (Uustrated News) are assured, be read with great interest 
by all classes. Under this conviction we give the document entire :— 
“This is the last will and testament of me, Victoria Marie Louise, 
Duchess of Kent and Strathern. I hereby revoke all other wills and co- 
dicils made by me at any time heretofore. I give, devise, and bequeath 
to my dearly-beloved daughter, her Majesty Queen Victoria, all my real 
and personal estate whatsoever wh er whereof I may be seised, 

, ioterested in, or entitled unto at the time of my decease, to 
the same unto my said daughter, her successors, and assigns abso- 
lately. I t my dearly-beloved son in-law and nephew, his Royal 
Highness Albert of ‘g and Gotha, Prince sole execu- 
tor. In witness whereof I have hereto set my hand this 20th day of 
March, 1860.—Vicroria.” “Signed and deci: by her Royal Highnese 
the Dachess of Kent and Strathern as and for her Jast will and testament 
in the of us, who, in her presence (all being present at the 
same), at her request, and in the presence of each other, have subscribed 
our names as witnesses.—G. Couper, principal equerry to her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Kent, Frogmore; Ramsay H. Couper, clerk in 
the War-office, residing in Frogmore.’’ The will of her late Royal High- 
nes: exhibits a perfect specimen of beautifal penmanship. It is written 
in s style of remarkable neatness and perspicuity, and is so exceedingly 
brief as merely to oceupy a portion only of one side of foolscap paper. 
The personalty was sworn under £30,000. 




















Tue Perrecr Sar at Last.—The worst of a sea voyage is that you 
may never get to the end of it. “Iam eo fond of the sea—whenI am 
oa shore,” said a poetical beauty, stating a common trath with uncoo- 
scious wit. “ To be in a -hip.”’ said Johason, “ is to be io a prison with 
the chance of being drowned.’’ But suppose the peril of going down to 
the sea in ships were taken away, as in the progress of science 
seems likely enough. Mr. Charles Lungley, shipbuilder, Deptford, 
working on the ideas of Charlies Wye Williams, has produced the model 
of a ship, which you may set on fire, dash against rocks, stave in, aod 
tear to pieces, but which, it is asserted, you cannot sink. His plan con- 
sists in dividing the lower part of the ship, or vessel, into two or more 
closed water-tight compartments, aod in affording sucess to these com- 
partments for the introductiou of cargo or stores by means of water-tight 
trunks or passages, led up from them to such a height that their upper 
or open ends sball never, in eny practicable position of the ship, be 
brought quite down to the level of the water. Compartments thus 
formed may be used as ordinary cargo spaces, etore-rooms, chain lockers, 
or for any o'her like purposes, and may be ventilated by suitable truoks 
or tubes, always providing that all trunks or tabes of every kind which 
enter them shall be made water-tight, and shall rise to the height before 
mentioned, in order that, if by any miscbance either compartment should 
be broken into, and the sea be admitted to it, the water should have no 
means of escaping therefrom into any other part of the ship. The details 
vary with the class of vessel, but the principle is the same in all. Sir 
Joba Pakington expresses a very favourable opiaivn of the value of My. 
Langley’s laboure.— London paper. 


PuEvrs axp Fecurer.—M. Fechter, we hear, is going to play Othello to 
the Jago of Mr. Phelps, and Jago to the Othello of the English tragedian. 
His Sbakspearian “ reading” —though it is a foreign tovgue that reads— 
has struck deep and living root here, and among all classes and condi- 
tioas of andiences. Albeit we are too much bound by tradition in this 
country, and, asthe author of “ Tremaine” put it, too “slow to move,” 
We are not, 
artiat’s 


Stage carpeniry, with 
Apt 13 with a little passable 


om Ant-Somer.—The 
just » 4 
selves and 
early in Ma 


Worshipfal Company of Iron bave 
a i which will reflect credit both upon them- 

the City of London. They propose to give a grand Soirée 
t 





y, at their 






have devoted their particular attention to objects of Fine Art. The col- 
lection, according to the poomet nta, will continue for exhi- 
bition through several following days, and will consist of every kind of 
Art and menafacture ; but metal work (end iron work in particular), 
corporation plate, paintings, embroideries, miniatures, book-bindiags, 
enamels, cut-glass, jewelry, gems and wood-carvings, are expected to be 
the most promineat.—Jbid. 





Tue O’Doxocave axp Mr. WaLrer.—There is a story going the round 
of how The O’Donoghue of the Glens has challenged Mr. Walter, of the 
Times, on account of some insulting language used towards him io the 
“ leading journal” in connection with the late miserable effort to get up 
a Repeal agitation in Dublin. It seems that the O'Donoghue deepatched 
a friend to London to challenge Mr. Walter. The latter was at the time 
at Bearwood, his seat in Berkshire, and thither the Irish gentleman fol- 
lowed him, and delivered his warlike rt he resp of Mr. 
Walter was at once characteristic and proper. He informed the Irish 
gentleman that he was a Magistrate, that there was a police-station in 
the village, and that if he did not make himself scarce in aa incredibly 
short period be would give him in charge fur aiding and abetting in a 
proposed breach of the peace. The Irish gentlemaa took the hint, and 
returned to him of the Glens a wiser if not a sadder man.— Belfast News- 
Letter Corresp. 
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PROBLEM No. 642. 


By Carl Moller (W. C. C.), N. Y. 
BLACE. bs! 

















WHITE. 
W hite to play, and checkmate in three moves, 





So.vTion To Prose No. 641. 


White Black, 
1 Bw Kté | PtoB4 
2BwR6 P tes B 
$3 P to Kt7 | P moves 
4 P Queens checkmate 
) Pere yer | KtoB4 
2PwQ3 KwQs 
3 B checks | Ktk3 
4 P to B 5 checkmate 





The New York Chess Clab is in a flourishing condition and in active opera- 
tion.——T he Brooklyn Chess Clab closed their rooms on the Ist of May. It 
will resume, after the summer months, on the Ist of October next. The Tour- 
nament which has reached its third stage will be tinued at the resid of 
some of the members. In the third section the following gentlemen are paired : 
Mr. Edwards versus Mr. F. Perrin, (the former receiving Pawn and two moves 
for the Ist game, and if successful Pawn and move in the two next). Mr. 
Sanger and Mr. Kind, (odds if any are not yet arranged). 








CHESS IN LONDON. 
A Game played at the St. George’s Chess Clab by Mr. Kolisch and an Amateur. 
(KING'S KNIGHT'S OPENING.) 








White (A.) Black (K.) White (A.) Black (K.) 
1PtKé PtoK4 21 BteKB4 re & 
2 KtwK BS KttoQB3 PEt £4 tok R$ 
3 PwQB3 Ktto KB 3 23 PtoK R4 te § 
4PtoQé Kt tke K P HE-dy or} BtooK BS 
5 Pt Q5 BtoQB4 25 KtoK2 Fonh 
6 P tks Kt Btks K BP ch 2% K Rt Q Btks K RP 
7KtoK 2 PteQé 27 Rtks R B tks R 
8 P tks P seer 28 Pwo QBS KwB2 
9 QtoQRich ee tay 29 Pw QBE PtoK Kté 
ot et de Q to Q Kt3 30 BtoK5 KtoK 3 
1l Kt tks Kt P tks Kt oe tee ig BtoQ Kt3 
TE bey yt Castles K side 32 Rto kts R tks P 
13 Pt QKt3 PtwoKB4 33 BtoK Kt7 K to B2 
of ts Kea BwQR3ch 3M BtOQB3 PtoK BS 
15 Kto QBwQkts 35 Btks QR P B tks B 
16 B tks P tks B 36 R tks B sear: 
17 Pwo QR4 PwKS5 37 Rw KS PtoRS6 
Heys £ PtoQR4 38 RtoK B5ch Kto K 3 
19 QtksQKtP Btks Kt 39 RtoQRS5 R tks P 
20 Q tks Q (a) B tks Q . And White resigns. 

( Notes by H. Staunton.) 
Bich KtoR 


(a) If, 2. QtoQ 
21. P tks B Q R to Q B must win. 





Every year, at Opor‘o, at the beginning of January, an account is taken 
of the wines in dépét in the stores of Villa Nova de Goja, being alone 
destined for exportation. The yield of each year is not exported at once, 
but is sent to those stores, where it remains until the qoantities previ- 
ously deposited have been sect away. The classification of wine is 
made by tasters, who are nominated by the Royal Wine Company and 
the Commercial Association at Oporto, and they commence their opera- 
tions in the Upper Douro as soon as the exact yield has been ascertained. 
The account of the wives, or as it is called the “ varejo,” taken on the 
7th of January of the present year, showed that at that date there were 
in the dépéts of Villa Nova 55,668 pipes. In January 1,000 pipes of this 


quantity were exported.’ 


que 


Recovery or an Aycieyt Guy rrom tue Tuames.—While an anchor 


was being dragged recently, near the Blythe Sand, ia the Thamee, a very 
old cannon of antique form, and greatly exceeding in length those used 
at the pretreat day, was picked up. 


It is said that for nearly 200 years * 
the fichermen on the river have been sufferers by losing their nets on the 
spot where the gun was picked up, it having presented an obstruction 
which, from generation to generation of fishermen, haa always been called 
“The Wreck.” It was found in nine fathoms of water, in a part much 
Spemenies by trawlers, and was much corroded and partly covered with 

old nets. 





Maresie Sratves, versus Livixe Monuments.—Let moulded bronze and 
sculptured marble perpetuate the memories of the great destroyers of the hu- 
man race ; the man of science, whose intellect, whose knowledge, and whose 
energies have been devoted to the mitigation of suffering and the salvation of 
life, will be immortalized.by living monuments. For example, as the peerless 
remedies of Professor HoLLoway are bequeathed from generation to genera- 
tion, soothing bodily torture, controlling aisease and lengthening the span of 
existence, the gratitude of millions will transmit his name and fame through 
the lapse of ages to the “ latest syllable of recorded time.’ Compare the ex- 
ploits of the most renowned “ thunderbolts of war” from Cwsar to Napoleon, 
with the quiet victories of this soldier of humanity over pain, sickness and 
death. His Pills and Ointment have raised up and restored to health a greater 
multitade than any conquerer ever slew. Thousands of war's wounded vic- 
tims have been saved from mutilation by the application of the Ointment ; and 
travel where you may, in this country or any other, you will meet with num- 
bers of the convalescent and the cured, rescued from the very jaws of death by 
his inestimable Pills. If the reader doubts these statements, we refer him to 
the same sources whence we derived them—to multitudes who suffered from 
dyspepsia, liver complaint, intermittent fever, scrofula, erysipelas, and other 
agonizing internal and external disorders, but who have been restored to per- 
fect health and the pursuits of active life by these inestimable specifics, and 
whose constitutions have been braced up and permanently stfengthened by 
their i ing infil N. Y. Express. 








SPRING FASHIONS. 
ESDAMES VIRFOLET BEG RESPECTFULLY TO REMIND THEIR 
lady customers in New York and through the country, principally the 
South, that they keep constantly on hand the most elegant stock of articles 
from Paris, 
Dreéses, M1 gert 
and generally all novelties for ladies’ toilettes. 
By their direct and constant connections with the best houses of Paris, Mes- 
dames VIRFOLET are enabled to secure, at any time, the most refined French 
fashions, which they offer at moderate prices, at their well-known house, 
No, 5 €linton Place, (near Broadwey,) New York. 





Zouaves, Caps, 





STATEN ISLAND FANCY DYING ESTABLISHMENT. 
OFFICES, 5 and 7 John Street, two doors from Broadway, New 
York, and 47 North Eighth Street, Philedelphia—dye 
SILK, WOOLEN, AND FANCY GOODS, 


of every description, in the piece or in the garment. Their superior style of 
dyin 

pe LADIES AND GENTLEMEN’S GARMENTS 

is widely known, Crape Shawls dyed the most brilliant or grave colours. All 
kinds of Shawls, Curtains, etc., cleansed or re-dyed. Goods received and re- 
turned by Express. The undersigned have but one office in New York ; they 
have no office in the city of Brooklyn. 

BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 


5 & 7 John St., New York, 





AMALGAM BELLS, 
At Prices Within the Reach of every Church, Schoolhouse, 
Factory, or Farm in the land, 

Their use in all parts of the United States, for the past two years, proves 

them to combine valuable qualities, among which are 
Tone, § gth, 8 and Durability of Vibration, 
unequalled by any other manufacture ; sizes 50_to 5000 Ibs., costing less than 
half other metal or 12} cents per lb., at which price we warrant them twelve 
months. Send for a circular. 
M. C. CHADWICK & CO., 
No, 190 William Street, 
NEW YORK. 


TRINITY CHORISTERS'’ SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 











ix WILL BE SEVERAL VACANCIES IX THIS SCHOOL, ON THE 3D OF 
ae ly traived in Vocal and Instr umental Music, free of charge, 
can furnish evidence of more than ordi musical 








OLD RYE WHISEEY. 

Be eer oF Onn yaimn tna warn faa 
t » 

inflated title—bat the simple, old st ie WH suffictent to 
arenes wi Ihological 


KEY, really having 
not tn aity. We fave os ed many 
usiness ce 





Dow Qurxore at 4 Batt.—A Madrid letter states that a ball recently 
given by the Duchess of Medina-Celi is the great subject of conversation 
in that city. Oa the occasion alluded to there was a special quadrille 


composed of ail the characters in ‘“ Don Quixote,” in costumes copied 
from the engravings ia the grand edition of that work published by the 
Spanish Academy. A Freack geatiemaa personated the 

ancha ; the duchess was represented by the Duchess de Feroaad Nunes, 
and of course Sancho was no’ forgotien. On the following day the Dake 
de Medina Celi had photographs taken of his guests, to the number of 
two hundred, all coloured with the utmost care, to be formed into an 
album. It is eaid that this caprice will cost the duke some 15,000f. 





Giass Casks.—A new kind of cask bas jast been invented whieh is re- 
placing, it is said, in the south of Frauce those now made of wood. 

hey are made of glass, and of different sizes to contain from five to one 
handred litres. Among the advantages they possess may be mentioned 
that they are proof against all leakage aod evaporation, and keep the 
liquid paced in them fresh and pure to the last, They are stronger, 
when kept stationary, than the wuodeo casks, having in the experiments 
made withstood a pressure which shattered the ordiuary casks to pieces. 





Rare Bips.—Daring the late severe winter a pair of les, driven 
southwards by cold aud scarcity of food, made their appearance at Holk- 
bam, the seat of the Earl of Leicester, on the coast of Norfolk. Much to 
his credit, the noble Lord, instead of trying his skill with the rifle on his 
royal visitors, gave strict orders that they should not be molested. Thus 








Pp ted, they ined in the neighbourhood for several weeks, having 
made considerable ravages on the geese and ducks on the lake, but, hav- 
ing been thus hospitably eatertained, there ie good reason to hope that 


they will renew their visit anngally.—Times. [If ducks and were 


oe papery’ they might not express the same hope, or laud the noble 
1 so mach for sparing these “ rare birds.’’—Aib,} 





Deatu From THe Errecrs or Cavaca-rate Exctrement.—There has 
been an exciting Church-rate contest at Hingham, Norfolk, and one result 
of the dispute was ofa solemn natare. After the meeting, a y wed ad- 
journed to the principal inn ia the parish, and renewed the discussion 
with some warmth. One of the party who took part in the conversation 
—Mr. Bassum, a person somewbat advanced in the 
panty eae ae teemin ante cohaarin ons aos up by observing, “I 

ve more to say gentlemen, but I have no wiod.” He then went to his 
seat and almost immediately afterwards expired.— Nonconformist. 


For Port-wixe Dainxers.—The Annales du Commerce Exterieur says :— 
“ Accounts from Oporto state that the quantity of wine produced in the 
Upper Doaro in 1860 was 25,602 being below the a of 





yeare. Of that quantity 19,477 have been what is called ‘ cl ? 
for exportation, and the rest relaiced for consumption in the country. 


not the barrel. Prices Ove wallerse grad Cie. 
u $125, GL 08, G78, 6200, and $80, per g 2. —| 


CLABAUGH & GRAFF, 
38 South Street, Baltimore, Md. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


P. DERBY & COMPANY, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 
HAVE THE GOOD FORTUNE TO ANNOUNCE 
That have recerved, and have now in Store, a Compl ssortmen: J 
boing made to order for their Vall und Wists Solos, teomtee” tae 
Messrs. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
(MANUPFACTURERS’ AGENTS, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Adapted to the wants of GENTLEMEN OF TASTE who appreciate style and qualily te 


MERCHANT TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 
57 Walker Street, New York. 


fi 





NOW WITHIN THE REACH OF ALLI! 


Grover & Baker’s 


CELEBRATED NOISELESS SEWING MACHINES, 
495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


HE public attention is réspeetfully 
ana the Grover & Baki 8. M. 
A CARD FROM THE GROVER 4 BAKER 8. M. CO. 
Our Patents being pow established by tbe Courts, we are enabled to furnish 
& Baxegx Machine, with important improvements, at greatly the Groves 
REDUCED PRICES. 


magnates to the following cards of Fuas Hows, Jr 


The moderate price at which Machines, making the Grover & Baxex stitch. 
bad, brings them witbin the resch «f all, anc renders the use of Machines ch, ere be 
eu es as UND mak ‘erlor 


as it is unw 
Persons desiring the best Machines, apd the right to use them, t 
be ; Mechines manag the Grover & Baken stitch, but alro thai b 5 Moe bis 
and stamped under our patents and t of Euiss Hows, Jn. 


& Baker 8. M. Co., 


495 Broadway, New 
A CARD FROM ELIAS HOWE, JR. " ae 


All pevemne are cautioned pot to make, deal ip, or use any Sewing Machines, which sow 
and make the stitch known as the G: 
gm — i the Grover & Baxen Sew pt a ipisee oe 


1846. 
iegally suberined 


ly be sure to 
‘sare made 


y under their own 
and wy onid t, during the extended term and sell this k 
cad ail otbenn ano pirnslen pen tony nia Petent, and will be dealt with 


ELIAS HOWE, Jz. 








sa See advertisement in to-day’s paper of Prof. WOOD. 



















































INSURANCE. 





CINSURANCE. 





BIGHTMEETE + — po REPORT 
THE 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURENCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 
FREDERICK 8S. WINSTON, President, 


Office, 94 4 Beendway. 


a & FOLLOWING I8 A STATEMENT ¢ oF e AFFAIRS OF THE COMPANY 
for the fiscal year ending the 3l«t of ceamany, © 

Het Cash Asses, ist of February, | no. ° - $6018 855 20 

Receipts during the year . . eecece - 1,689.575 75 


$7,568,430 95 
Death, and erarered erenarer Sutiaten, 
Expenses 
Net Cash Assets . + + «+ ° 
INVESTED as FOL LOWS: 


Total Disbursements for losses b 
Appuities, Vommissions, au 


668.574 21 a 
+ » $6,989,856 9,856 74 


@ash on band and in Bank 
Bonds ani Mortgages. 
United States Stocks . 

Due from Agents aia 


Add Interest paprnet, but red ia due 
Deferred Lh an 
Premiums in 


Gross Assets, Feb, 1, 1861. 


. $120,050 89 
* daa 879 12 
232 
40,289 13 


‘ 
$7,237,989 12 


$976,001 54 


et Increase In Cosh Assets. 557 397,583 00 


‘amber of Policies in force, iss Februar 


mt peoeved 8 ir Inter rest on Loans, and amount of Interest accrued, but 
<5 " = ese $490,441 50 
mses §=6$470,279 50 


This Company offers the following advantages to persors intending to insure their lives : 
Nes Assets are larger than those of any other Life Insurance Company in the United 
emounling lo over 
SEVEN 
and are exclusively Cash. 
P rtion of Ite Cash Assets to the emount at risk is greater than that of 
any owner Life lusurauce Company in the Uniied State 
Its } | of Premi ma are lower than those of the m majority of other Life Insurance 
et its Divideods have beea greater—the result of a very low rate of morta- 
_ Snes ng the insured, consequent on a most careful and judicious selection of lives. 
TM omeris y among its Members bas been Pore tonely less than that of 
fe insurance Uompany to either America or Eur whose experience bas 
known—a result in the b ghest degree favourable 4 ‘Poiles- holders. 
| 6f Lives Insured in this Company greatly excerds that of any other 
fe insurance Camgang in (he United Siates, thus affording a security above them all— 
the necersary law of average having more scepe for operation. 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 


The Assets of the Company are invested exclusively on Bond and Mortgage on Real- 
Betate in the ci'y and State of New York, worth in each case, at ‘east double the amount loaned, 
and bearing interest at seven per cent , and United States Stock. The solidity and security 
of this dispusition of the Company's Funds cannot be overrated. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 
Paspenice &. Wivstox, Jouy M. Stuart, Mittarp Fictmore, 
Vv. Lb. Paors, Grones RB. Crank, Davip Hoapvsy, 

Sauve. EB. Srroviis, 

Samuvert M. Coanzit, 
Lecivs Rosissos, 
(ta Brows, 
RicnamD Patrick, 

tam M, Pormax, 


ADSWORTS, 
ALFarD Epwanps, 
Naruasigt Harvan, Sauuet D. Bascock, 
Secretary, Isaac A nnartt. Actuary, Susruzgep Homass. 
Medical Examiner, Mintvas Post, M. D. 


BL 
Weitineton Crarr, 
Lanctuom M. F. 


NOTE. 
‘The business of this Company is conducted on the mutual prinsioie. in (he strictest sense 
of the term—tbe entire surplus, deducting necessury expenses alone, being equitably divided 
among the 





OFFICE OF THE 
ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New Yorn, January 26ra, 1861. 
HE TRUSTEES, 
following 


IN CONFORMITY TO rus c CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, 
submit the fi Statement of its affairs on the 3ist December, 1860. 


Premiams poscives on Marine Risks, from lst January, 1860, to 
Sist December, ° 602 725 17 
Premiums « Olicies not marked off ist January, 1860, 1,412,700 11 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, ........ 0.6... c0sccceeeccceeees «+ $6,015,425 88 


Wo Policies have been issued upon Life Risks; nor upon Fire 
Risks disconnected with Marine Kiska. 


Premiums marked Off from lst January, 1860, to 3ist Dec’r, 1860, .. $4,541,135 59 


MARINE AND PIRE INSURANCE. 


OFFICE OF THE * 


SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 WALL ST. 


New Yors, Octossn 
Tt FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE appatns OF THIS COMPANY 18 PUB- 
Dies in Cy Ses Gesey uirements of the lvth Section of the Act of its Incorpo- 


ired risks on the 4th 


_ on une: October, 1859 
during the year to 4th Oct’r, 1860 


Premiums receiv 
On 


Tota! Amount of Premiums. 
Amount of Earned Premiums during the year 
Return Premiums. 


Net Earned Premiums... 
Losses during the same period 
*? fatand Risks is dean Savings, ae) 


* Fire 


716 12 
$767,685 85 
+ 1,753 70 849.439 55 
Wet PrOMte ..ccrcccsecccccesesecsesssessesssccesessececceees $283,157 73 
The ASSETS of the Company on the 4th October, 1860, 
Rea! Fatate aud Bonds and Morigeg 


Btocks, Loans 00 Stocks, acerued Interest ca Bor 
and Loans, Kents of Real Estate, Salvages, 





were as follows, vis :— 


ni not yet collec 
Scrip of sundry Mutual Insurance Comp: 
761,222 OT 


The Board of Trustees have this day directed that a Dividend of Interest to lst November, 
1860, be declared of SIX PER CENT. on the outstanding Serip of the Company, payable on 
and after that day. 

Also, that a Dividend of TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. IN SCRIP to the dealers of the 
Company, on their terminated Premiums of the past year, be issued after the Ist January 

t. 


ber 
It is farther ordered that the SCRIP of the year 1855, and SEVENTY PER CENT of the 
ear | be redeemed IN CASH after the lst January next, the interest thereon to cease 
and and terety leaving an amount of accumulated profits of over ONE MIL- 
By order of the Board, 
WILLIAM H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 
a — oy 


UIs 
ANY a NErLs0N, 


on that 
LION OF }OLL 


OSES H. GRINNELL, 


VIUB, CHARLES i aa 
JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jn, SAMUEL M. FOX, 

P. STRACHAN JOSKPH ¥. ONATIVIA, 
SIMON DE VISSER. EZRA NYE. 


A. B. NEILSON, me. 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice President. 
WH. H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 


SUHUYLER LIVINGSTON, 





JEWELRY, &c. 





GaAs FIXTURES. 


aT 
THE NEW STORE 


or 
BALL, BLACK & 


NO. 565 & 567 BROADWAY, 
Corner of PRINCE STREET, 
IN ADDITION TO THEIR LARGE STOCK OF RICH GOODS, 
OFYER FOR SALE A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
CHANDELIERS AND GAS PIXTURBS, 
Of every —— and of tho Howest Syles, 
Both Foreign and 


BNGLISH WATCHES. 


The Celebrated London Watches. 


1. & M. T. LEVITT and MORRIS TOBIAS, 
Chronometer Makers to the Royal Navy. 
FOR SALE BY 
J. H. Bradbury, 
MAIDEN LANE, 
SOLE IMPORTER. 


co. 








19 
BEST WATCHES IN THE WORLD. 
D ble and 





Most Keepe 
Each watch is accompanied with a by J. H. Bi A large 
assortment of Knglish GOLD and SILVER WATCHES of every description always on 
band. 














ite of the Company aseertained from lst of 4 we. * to 
of January, 1860, for which Certificates w 
amount 
Adeitional profits from Ist January, 1860, to ist January, 1861... 


Total profits for 18% 
The Certificates previous to 1859, ha e been redeemed 
Net earnings remaining with the Company, on Ist January, 13861.. 
By order of the Board, 
W. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary. 
, 
TRUSTERS, 
ROYAL PHELPS, 
© “ BARSTOW, 

P. PiLLoOT, 
fikoy M. WILEY, 
ea. & MILLER, 
Fost a S come’ 

. HOBSO 


$11,882,560 
7,656 310 


$4,197,250 


aa 


DENNIS PERKIN 

JOSEPH GalLLaRb, Jn. 

WILLIAM WOOD, 

J. HENRY BURGY, 

SonNELIUS GRINNELL, 
HAND, 

Watts 5 SHERMAN, 

EDWA LL, 


¥ QUIT 
. 0. Pick kRsorL. L, 
Wis CU 
A ms "Russe. 
WELL HULBROOK, 
BERT ©. GOODHUR, 
‘gh gARGOUS, 
RR GANS p 
WARD H. GILLILAN, A. A. LOW. ROB. B. MINTURN, Ju. 
WILLIAM &. popar. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 20 Vice Pree's. 


[$500,000 BIGHT PER CENT. 
LAND GRANT MORTGAGE BONDS 
OF THE TEXAS AND NEW ORLEANS RAILROAD CO. 
(vexas Division.) 
Seeured by a mortgage upon one hundred and six (106) miles of rail road, and its eepente. 

wanes, of the estimated cost of $2,920,000, and upon seven hundred and sixty-eight tho: 

acres of valuable land, Seemee Sires te the pattie as one of the most 
Stee tie ocntties Gh peenauh to the wastek 





irable 


Road 
athe Semne Devt Division of the trunk line which, within twelve to ei 
pt aston, Galveston, and every important point ia Texas, with 
tiem with ae lines running North orth and alread 
ouston. 


‘hteen months, will 
ew Orleans, and, in 
y completed, place New York wi 

90 bours of 





on Ist , 1878, bear 8 it. interest ; coupons ‘able sem!- 
on ist May and let November, im the City of New York. aed 


litonal am dh for fae aymeat of the eognoee. peading the completion of the 
7 apectal trust deed, a together with own 
at present valued 
, trust deeds, fand grants, and every information 
C. CONGREVE & SON, No. 6 Pine Street, 
or BE. WHITEHOUSE, SON & MORRISON, 
No. 38 William Street, Merchant's Rachenge. 


BILLS ON LONDON, 
B SUMS TO SUIT Sppmacena, AT SIXTY DAYS’ SIGHT AND AT THREE 
DAYS’ SIGHT, For Sale by 
WARD, CAMPBELL & CO., 56 Wall Street. 
SKATES | SKATES! 


SKATES! 
LABIES MISSES’, GENTLEMEN'S, AED BOY SKATES. 
Cc 


American 


HAPPED HA! HANDS, SORE LIPS. d&c.—Ce 
4 cerine, . ™ 
. HeGEMAN & Gd Draggista, 16 il, 


» & BERRIAN, 601 Broad 





rtain Cure HEGEMAN 


S11 and 966 Broadway 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
pes SSUR COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, FOR USE IN THIS OOUN- 
try and Abroad. 
GUTTA PERCHA CEMENT ROOFING 
been thoroughly tested in all parts of the Union by q@mperienced builders and others, an 
enydme py ay BEVERY PARTICULAR, JUST WHAT WE CLalm FOR IT—viz : 
A Fire and Waterproof Roofing. 
of , or Flat, Old or New. 
yt ty pay Pa poy boty Dn 14 
GUTTA PERCHA ROOFING CEMENT 
FOR SALE BY THE BARREL. 
lied to Laaxy Tr or Mutat Roors, will prevent further corrosion, and 
Clroular. 


. “Jal cesoriplive Cireulare, terme and prices will be farnished 


JOHNS & CROSLEY. 
510 Breadway, New York. 


MINTON’S 
BNCAUSTIC TILES 
FOR FLOORS, CHIMNEY TOPS, 
&e., 0. 


MILLER & COATES, 
No, 279 Pearl Street, 
New York- 


GUANO OF THE BEST QUALITY, 
IMPORTED BY W. H. WEBB, 
Of New York, from BAKER’S and JARVIS’ ISLANDS in the South Pacific Ocean. 

Sold genuine and pure as imported BY THE CARGO, or at retail, by 

JOHN B. SARDY, General 
No. 58 South Street, corner of Wall 8t., New York. 

It te a superior article, and sold at 40 per cent. less than Peruvian Guano, and should be 
tried b. sumer. 

I bes deem satlafactorily tested by many of our prominent F and anal by the 
most eminent and pepular Agricultural Cuemists, iaciuding Professor Liebig of Germany, 
extracts of w report and analysis are to be seen below, and found to comtain (as will be 
seen by our circular) over 80 per cent. “or 

PHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
and other animal organic matter, yielding ammonia suficient to produce immediate aban- 
dant crops, besides substantially enriching the sotl. 

For Pamphiets, containing analyses, certificates of Farmers, 4c., &c,, call at the office, 
where samples may be seen. 

Professor Liebig of Germany, says under date—July. 1869—the Baker's Island Guano 
contains more Phosphoric Acid than any other known feri\lizer. . 

The Phosphate of lime in the Baker's Lemp Guano is far more easily dissolved than that 
of bones, * © * Agriculturists would be as much by using 70 lbs. of Baker's 
futead Guano ae by 100 fae of Bone Dut * * * 

I think @ és prefe able to Pasties on Grane, which being rich in Ammonia, tends rather to 
great development of leaves 





Tt ts 


This Cement, 
mae Bend 
by mail gratia. 





DRAIN PIPES, 
For Sale by 





cHuI LTO xn 
ON 
THE crROT ° N 
e T=) ove Ray 5 3 MaNUrAcTURED B MESSRS. McKE: 
ABA, is the k of Fier wo which I allad: + Re 


Croton 
Geial Sandstone whieb —— the fl medium to be an 
ts quite durable only requires to be 


“JAMES R. CHILTON, M.D., iy 
Visit the sources of the CROTON RIVER, and observe the ~ ie 


OFFICE OF; THE 
PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
TRINITY BUILDING, 111 BROADWAY, 
New Yorn, Jawvany 15, 
7s ro bey ated aed nae bare mpl OF THE AFFAIRS OF == COMPANY Is pyg. 
of Section 12 of the Charter. 
+ $158,602 81 
815,579 33 
Total amount of Marine Premiums.. $974,182 a3 
Tas Comrany BAS IsSUED NO POLICIES EXCEPT On Canco AND > Pamene vor Tax Vorsgg, 


No Risks have been taken upon Time, or upon Hulls of Vessels. 


Premiums ~~ geome daria the 1 
4 iz eden, Ce 





outaaind iaihais anone t 1860 
Peepiens » received from January 1 to December Si, 1860, 


Net Earned Premiums 
Paid for Losses, tucinding an Estimate of Claims ascertaiued, 

bat not yet due, less savings, @lc.,.........-...0-0+++ . Shey 58 
RB Taxes, and . 023 18 $512,183 76 


The homies the c es: Decem Be . 
ompany on Sst of ber, 1860, were as follows, 
o Beak. - $78 577 


$759,815 17 





Scripts of sund:y Mutual Insurance Gempanion, Re- insur. 
ance, and other Claims duc the Company, estimated at 
Total Assets... . 
In view of the above results. the Board of Trustees have this day resolved ti pee 
dend of Interest of sIX PER CENT. IN CASH on the outstanding f Certificates of F = 
pL = their representatives, on and hes’ Tuesday, the 5th day of 
ebrua: oe 
The Trustees, after reserving nearly SEVEN HUNDRED THOUSAND 
further resolved, eas the wuors of the 
THS I8Un OF 1858, be gy and paid to the holders thereo’, or their legal 
tives, an ont afta’ Tuesda He February next, from which date 
thereon will cease. Tue Ocrtiteetes reduced at the tme of the payment, and cap. 
Also, resolved, that a Dividend of TarmtTy PBR cunt. be declared on the net amount of 
Earned Premiums for the year ending December Sist, 1860, for which certificates 
issued on and after enter, the 15th of April next. =e 
By order of the Board, 


BENJAMI*® A. ONDERDONK, Secretary, 
TRUSTEES. 
©. HADDEN 
L. P. MoRTGn, 
JOHN B. B. ARTHUR, 
A. WEBSON, 
x uyeR 


. 


SANFORD COBB, Jr. BYR YAY, EDWaRber” 
B, W. BULL, JOHN A. BAX TOW. —— -_ 
ALFRED EDWARDS, President. 

WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice President, 


BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary, 





METROPOLITAN 
FPIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 


CASH CAPITAL, $300,000 
<igw/ateetipaglians teninianienies tamaeanaaell 


HIS oamany WILL HEREAFTER PAY TO THE DEALERS ae CUMS, 
TY profita, or, whea preferred, make a liberal discount from sia: SB yee 


No Liability is Incurred by ihe Assured. 


JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, par 
LEONARD APPLEBY 


BS R. v 
Wo! Loort, Whe AY 


ED ARD MAOO: 
Foun ©. HEND! 
A gO 
MARTIN BATES, Ja. 
JAS. LOR’ER GRAHAM’ J HENEY V. BUTLER * 

, 2. 
SAMUEL D. BRADFORD, Ja. 
EDWARD A. STANSBURY, Secretary. 


FINANCIAL, 


ABLES P. Kit 7 
gustav Us A. CONOVER, 
88 0. SHELDO: 
FRANKLIN H. DELANO, 
GEORGE W. HATCH, 





REMITTANCES 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY. Ireland.) 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
WRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT, FROM £1 UPWARD, 

PAYABLE ON PRESENTATION, AND GOOD ZVERYWHERE Ix 

ENGLAND, SCOTLAND 
IRELAND, WALES, 

Sasued by 


TAYLOR BROTHERS, 
No. 76 Wall Street, New York. 


MORGAN 





Mu. 
NEW YoRK, 

lague Letters of Credit to Travellers, available in all parts ot 

BILLS ON LONDON ASD PARIS FOR SALE IN SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS, 


JOHN MUNROB & CO., 





AMERICAN BANKERS, 
BO. 5 BUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
axD 
8 Wall Street, New York, 
Iesuz Crecutar Lerrers or Crepit 
FOR TRAVELLERS IN ALL PARTS OF EUROPE, &c., &e. 


Also, 
Commercial Credits. 
Bilis on Paris, and Sterling Bills, in sums to suit. 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 
BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK 
Clroular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &e. 


AUGUST BELMONT & CO. 








ANKERS, 
No. 560 Wall Street, New York, 
SSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR eae. AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS 
F S Se See eee Se Sees Rees of Paris, London, Frankfort, Vienna, and 
aples, their correspondents. 


RICHARD BELL, f 
& A OGILVIE, a3 William 
oe FOR SALE, BILLS ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON. AND ON THE 
Bank of Montreal! and {ts Branches in Canada, in sums to suit Purchasers. 
CREDITS and N. and Drafw, payable in Canada, New 


issued, Sterling 
Brunswick, and Nova Scot ia purskased or 


WELLS, FARGO & CU., 
& EXCHANGE Co, 








BH. ¥. & CALIFORNIA 
82 Broadway N. Y., 
—D*rasce AN EXPRESS TO CALI OREGON AND THE SANDWICH & 
fee ee at the bth and of each month. 
on California, Oregon, and the Sandwich Islands for sale at all timer. 





ANDS’ SARSAPARILLA.—No remedial 


was ever 


Sold 


‘OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Bodily Prostration.—A word of 
Wo other medicine has yet been discovered to equal the effect of 
way’s Pills, in their ra) an eae Ga means epee avtthe beals and 
ness or enervation of the body ; otimately allied with the 
The bewk _ exint inthe stomach, , and these 
are adap* correcting 
the liver, strengthening digestive organs, and invigorating general 
"Bold by all Drogwsts t25. ed 











Yards, and other causes of urity, or read Harper's for 
Groton,” aad you will bot drink it Unies fliered. Bold and Warranted by 








& AHERN, 
OFFICE, NO. 16 BEEKMAN STRERT 





